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HOW CAN LIBRARIES HELP TO MEET THE 
NEEDS OF YOUTH?’ 


By Dr. HOMER P. RAINEY 
DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION, AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I sHALL attempt to lay before you some of 
the information which we have gathered in 
our year and a half study of the needs of 


American youth that falls more specifically 
within your fields of interest. Youth have 
many needs, and my time will not permit 
any adequate summary of these needs. I 
have chosen, therefore, to confine my re- 


marks primarily to the leisure-time activi- 
ties of youth and the leisure-time needs of 
youth, which constitute one of the major 
fields of library service. 

Let us first take a look at the leisure-time 
activities program of American youth. The 
facts which I shall present to you have been 
gathered primarily from our survey of the 
needs of youth in the States of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. I shall, however, draw 
also upon our analysis of more than a hun- 
dred other youth surveys that have been 
made in the last three or four years. 

There are several facts of significance in 
these data. It is of interest to observe first 
of all that reading ranks as the first interest 
of the youth of the State of Maryland as a 
leisure-time activity. In the second place, 
reading inereases in favor among the youth 
of Maryland as they advance in age from 
sixteen to twenty-four. There is a definite 
decline in interest in athletic activities from 
sixteen to twenty-four, and a corresponding 


‘Read before the Library Conference, American 
Library Association, New York, N. Y., June, 1937. 


inerease in interest in non-athletie activi- 
ties. 

These facts are supported by our analysis 
of other surveys that have been made of 
youth. A fair generalization of this sum- 
mary discloses that about 30 per cent. of 
youth in these surveys named reading as 
their primary leisure-time interest; about 
21 per cent., athletic sports; about 10 per 
cent., outing activities, such as fishing, 
hunting and trapping; and about 25 per 
cent., industrial or artistic hobbies, such as 
mechanies, sewing and music. 

It is interesting to get some idea as to the 
average amount of time spent in reading. 
Again a rough summary indicates that the 
average amount of time spent in reading is 
about fifty-three hours per month or nearly 
two hours per day. 

What kind of materials do these youth 
read? A rough summary indicates that 61 
per cent. of all the books reported as read 
were fictional. History, biography and 
classics constituted another 26 per cent., 
and the remainder were books of travel, 
physical and social sciences, education and 
religion. There is an interesting difference 
between the type of reading of out-of-school 
boys and those in high school. Eighty per 
cent. of the reading of out-of-school boys 
was fiction, but about half of the books read 
by high-school boys were non-fiction. This 
probably reflects the influence of the schools 





in cultivating a taste for fact and science 
as distinguished from a habit of reading 
‘escape literature.’’ 

Another point of interest has to do with 
magazine reading. One study revealed that 
91 per cent. of the boys reported that they 
read at least one magazine regularly. This 
study disclosed further that the more popu- 
lar national weeklies and monthlies were 
most often mentioned and that the pulp 
magazines were well represented. A survey 
in lowa discloses that 23 per cent. of the 
town girls, 40 per cent. of the town boys, 
34 per cent. of the farm girls and 57 per 
cent. of the farm boys had read no maga- 
zines. These facts indicate that a much 
needed library service is the circulation of 
good magazines in the same manner as good 
books are circulated. 


Wuat USsEs ARE YoutTH MAKING OF 
LIBRARIES ? 


I am sure that one of the things that will 
interest this group most is the extent of the 
use of public libraries among our youth. 
Sixty-two per cent. of the youth of Mary- 
land used the public library during the last 
year and approximately 20 per cent. of the 
youth of Maryland had a library book in 
their possession at the time of the interview. 
It is interesting also to note that consider- 
able use is made of a circulating public 
library system. 

Why do youth not use libraries that are 
available to them? Forty-three per cent. of 
all of them said they were not interested ; 
another 37 per cent. said that other sources 
of reading material were available. In 
some of our other surveys lack of time is 
also given as a reason for not making more 
use of the public library. Granting that 
these reasons are reasonably valid, we get a 
clue to one of our problems, namely: How 
can we interest a larger percentage of our 
youth in the use of library facilities that are 
available to them? Here, I am sure, the 
experience of members of this group will 
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be very valuable in helping us to answer 
this question. 

I can not pass by this issue, however, 
without making one comment which I fee] 
is very pertinent and that has to do with 
the part that our schools and our educa. 
tional methods of teaching reading and 
literature have to do with this problem. [t 
is my firm conviction that our schools are 
falling far short of what they might be 
doing in teaching our youth to use libraries 
and in relating their school work to library 
facilities that are available; and, more par- 
ticularly, in their failure to develop a 
proper appreciation of reading as a means 
of enjoyment. Our schools have made re- 
markable progress in recent years in under- 
standing the major factors in the mechanics 
of the reading process, with the result that 
we are turning out of our schools to-day a 
generation of the most rapid silent readers 
that has ever been produced. We still have, 
however, a very great problem in this con- 
nection with a large percentage of the youth 
in our secondary schools. Many youth are 
going through our schools to-day who never 
master the mechanics of the reading process, 
and as a consequence reading for them is a 
chore and they do not get any pleasure or 
value out of it. 

Our schools are also failing at another im- 
portant point, for a large percentage of our 
youth, in the manner in which literature is 
taught in our secondary schools and col- 
leges. In the first place, our schools assume 
that all youth can develop an appreciation 
of Shakespeare and Burke’s ‘‘ Essay on 
Reconciliation.’’ Proof of this assumption 
lies in the fact that these materials are quite 
universally required reading in our second- 
ary schools. The validity of this assump- 
tion is highly doubtful, and we may as well 
recognize it in planning our reading pro- 
grams. 

LITERATURE Is TOO OFTEN DISSECTED 


In the second place, much of our litera- 
ture teaching has failed to recognize the 
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sienifieant faet that there are different 
types of learning. The success of the scien- 
tific method in modern life has led many 
people to believe that all instruction should 
follow the science type formula of teaching. 
Thus we find secondary and college teachers 
of literature trying to subject literature to a 


svience type technique. It should be re- 
membered that there is a ‘‘language arts”’ 
type of learning which should be applied to 
all language instruetion, whether it be in 
the mother tongue or a foreign language. 


A vreat part of the failure of foreign lan- 
vuave instruction in our American schools 
is due, | think, to a failure to recognize this 
distinction. Far too much of language in- 
struction is of a science type. There is also 
all appreciative type of learning which ap- 
plies to the entire field of the arts, of which 
literature is an important part. The objec- 
tive of this type of teaching is to develop a 
love for and an appreciation of a given art, 
whether it be literature, music, drama or 
painting. Among the poorest results of our 
educational program are those achieved in 
the teaching of literature. Literature is 
taught not as an art to love and appreciate 
for its own sake; it is too often subjected 
to an analytical, scientific dissection. A 
study of almost any examination for stu- 
deuts in literature will reveal this fact. 
They are science type examinations. Why 
should there be a final examination in a 
course in English literature? How can one 
be examined adequately on his appreciation 
of Shakespeare, for example? The fact 
that final science type examinations are 
viven in such subjects is excellent evidence 
(hat there is an utter confusion of objec- 


tives. 


Another important consideration before 
ls is the availability of libraries. In the 
City of Baltimore libraries are available to 
the entire youth population, while in the 
rural and farm areas they are not available 
to from 45 to 66 per cent. of the population. 
li is observed also that even a circulating 
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library service is not available to 40 per 
cent. of the population of the counties out- 
side of Baltimore. Here we come to one of 
our greatest needs; namely, that of pro- 
viding library facilities for our rural and 
farm population. 


Must OVERCOME Economic DIFFICULTY 


Your own American Library Association 
has estimated that approximately fifty mil- 
lion people in America do not have library 
service. I confess I do not have any ade- 
quate answer to this problem. The same 
situation exists with regard to health ser- 
vices. I am sure that back of both these 
conditions is an economic factor which 
largely determines these situations. We 
shall have to find some way, therefore, of 
overcoming this economic difficulty. The 
circulating library is a partial answer to 
this problem. I am sure, in the second 
place, that much more could be accom- 
plished than is now being done by our school 
systems, especially in states which operate 
upon a county unit basis and in areas where 
there are larger consolidated schools. I 
see no reason why these schools should not 
be providing more services to their com- 
munities in the library area and also in 
health and community recreation. 

Alongside this picture of the lack of 
library service should be placed the status 
of the American home with respect to its 
ability to furnish reading opportunities to 
youth. In our study of the needs of youth 
in Pennsylvania, we took special note of 
this factor. We have replies from 18,646 
youth on this point. The median number 
of books, that is, the number above and 
below which an equal number of cases 
occur, was 68. Four per cent. of the homes 
had no books; 3 per cent. had over 500. 
Within these limits the percentage piles up 
at the lower end. Thirty-nine per cent. 
were in homes having 50 books or fewer; 
20 per cent. in homes having from 51 to 
100 books. From this summary I think 
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it is a fair conclusion that the average 
American home is very poorly equipped 
with respect to providing appropriate and 
adequate reading materials for their youth. 
It is significant to note that there is a very 
definite relationship between the number 
of books in these homes and the level at 
which children drop out of school. The 
smaller the number of books in a child’s 
home, the earlier he drops out of school, 
and the larger the number of books, the 
longer he remains. 


SUMMARY AND SUGGESTIONS 


In the discussion which I have presented 
certain facts and problems emerge with re- 
spect to the relationship of the problems of 
youth and library service : 

(1) Practically all the surveys of youth 
indicate that reading takes first rank as a 
leisure-time activity among youth sixteen 
to twenty-four years of age and that it 
steadily increases in favor among youth as 
they advance in age. This, I think, we may 
regard as a very wholesome situation and is 
one in which I think the libraries of the 
country may take a just pride. 

(2) Fiction ranks first among the types 
of reading done by youth. All of us who 
are interested in advancing our culture can 
not but be concerned with the quality of the 
reading which our people do. There is no 
doubt but that our tastes are improving. 
On the other hand, we have much evidence 
that a vast amount of the reading which is 
done to-day is of questionable value. There 
is much in this area that good libraries and 
good librarians can do toward improving 
this situation. Probably most can be done 
in what might be termed reading guidance. 
Every librarian has numerous opportuni- 
ties to do the sort of guidance in aiding 
youth to select their reading materials that 
will improve the quality of their reading. 

(3) The reading of good magazines 


among youth is quite limited and needs to 
be encouraged. 


One of the most construc- 
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tive suggestions that has been made to dea] 
with this problem is that of providing for 
the circulation of good magazines in the 
same way that books are circulated. The 
practice of most librarians in furnishing a 
magazine room is probably not adequate. 

(4) Approximately 40 per cent. of youth 
sixteen to twenty-four years of age make 
no use of a library, and lack of interest js 
given as the principal reason. I can think 
of four constructive ways of meeting this 
lack of interest: (a) By radical change in 
school methodology. (b) By the estab- 
lishment of special departments in public 
libraries for children and youth. Some 
notable beginnings have already been made 
in this area. I believe much ean be accom- 
plished in expanding this practice. (c) By 
giving a great deal more attention to read- 
ing guidance. This, of course, is closely 
related to library personnel and the train- 
ing which they receive for their work. (d) 
By developing certain ways of selling the 
library to the community, and by develop- 
ing better methods of circulating books in 
the community. 

(5) Cities and larger towns offer rather 
good library services, but there is as yet 
little service available to the rural and farm 
areas. I can think of two fairly construc- 
tive methods of dealing with this problem: 
(a) By the development of a better circulat- 
ing library service. (b) By the develop- 
ment of community centers, especially 
around the larger consolidated schools, and 
by putting more emphasis upon library ser- 
vice in these communities. I think our 
schools have failed rather badly in realizing 
their opportunities in this connection. 

In this discourse you will note that I have 
not mentioned two problems of library ser- 
vice which are ever present. They are the 
problems of providing sufficient funds for 
the development of adequate service and 
the problem of securing adequate and prop- 
erly trained personnel. As our people be- 
come more fully aware of the value of 
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library service, our problems of finance will 


be less serious. I am encouraged, too, over 
the progress that is being made at the pres- 
ent time by some of our leading universities 
in training adequate personnel for library 


service. 
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I close, therefore, on an optimistic note, 
American youth love to read and we are 
constantly improving our services which 
provide better opportunities for all of our 
people to follow this finest of all leisure- 
time activities. 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY GUIDANCE AND 
PERSONNEL IN EDUCATION? 


By Dr. ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION IN CHARGE OF THE GUIDANCE LABORATORY, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Tue zenith of our excitement in educa- 
tion about ‘‘the function of the school in a 
changing social order’’ is passed. Mass 
interest of educators begins to focus on a 
new area in education vaguely referred to 
as ‘‘guidanee.’’ State departments of edu- 
cation are agitated about titles, nomencla- 
ture, certification of specialists within this 
field. State associations of high-school 
principals are devoting their annual pro- 
discussion within this area. 
Crowds of educators flock to conferences at 
mention of the magic terms ‘‘guidance’’ 
and ‘‘personnel.’’ Editors of journals are 
deluged by an inereasing stream of words 
that can be traced back to an excitement 
about guidance. Normal schools, teachers 
and university departments of 
education are all hastening to climb up on 
the band wagon with courses in guidance 
and student personnel work. 

It is obvious that while a high state of 
interest exists with regard to guidance and 
personnel work, so, unfortunately, does a 
great deal of bewilderment and confusion. 
It can remind one of nothing so much as 
the poem that was once regarded as an im- 
portant element of the third or fourth 
crade reader: 


crams to 


eolleves 


It was six men of Indostan, 
To learning much inclined, 

Who went to see the Elephant 
(Though all of them were blind), 


That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 


The first approached the Elephant, 
And happening to fall 

Against his broad and sturdy side, 
At once began to bawl; 

‘“God bless me! but the Elephant 
Is very like a wall! ’’ 


The second, feeling of the tusk, 
Cried, ‘‘Ho! What have we here 
So very round and smooth and sharp? 
To me ’tis mighty clear 
This wonder of an Elephant 
Is very like a spear! ’’ 


The third approached the animal, 
And happening to take 

The squirming trunk within his hands, 
Thus boldly up and spake: 

‘*T see,’’ quoth he, ‘‘the Elephant 
Is very like a snake! ’’ 


The fourth reached out an eager hand, 
And felt about the knee: 

‘‘What most this wondrous beast is like 
Is mighty plain,’’ quoth he; 

‘¢ *Tis clear enough the Elephant 
Is very like a tree! ’’ 


The fifth, who chanced to touch the ear, 
Said, ‘‘E’en the blindest man 

Can tell what this resembles most; 
Deny the fact who can, 

This marvel of an Elephant 
Is very like a fan!’’ 


The sixth no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope, 
Then seizing on the swinging tail 





That fell within his scope, 
**T see,’’ quoth he, ‘‘the Elephant 
Is very like a rope! ’’ 


And so these men of Indostan, 
Disputed loud and long, 
Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding still and strong. 
Though each was partly in the right 
They all were in the wrong! 
—JOHN GODFREY SAXE 


If the organized effort that has come to 
be known as guidance were to be personi- 
fied to-day it must certainly feel itself 
closely identified with the poor elephant 
who was so blindly misunderstood. 

And guidance is even more to be pitied 
than the elephant because at least there is 
no mention in the poem to the effect that 
the elephant’s trunk, his tail, his leg, ete., 
each thought itself the most important or 
perhaps an exclusive aspect of the animal. 

In my opinion, one need feel no compul- 
sion when he discusses guidance to attempt 
to distinguish the philosophy of guidance 
from the philosophy of any good system of 
education. As I read the history of educa- 
tion it seems to me that guidance has al- 
ways been present in education, as well as 
in many important philosophies. The New 
Testament of the Bible, Plato, Socrates, 
John Locke, serkeley, Charles 
Eliot, Horace Mann, Dewey and 
countless others are all excellent witnesses 
for the truth of this statement. There are 
many educators who still labor under the 
delusion that guidance is some sort of ques- 
tionable innovation of which they want to 
steer clear. As I understand guidance, the 
guidance view-point is merely a very de- 
sirable emphasis that can profitably be 
maintained in any sound educational phi- 
losophy. |_The unique function of guidance 
in education is to utilize method, regearch 
and philosophy to focus attention on each 


sishop 
John 


separate unit—the child—on whom our 
educational energy is expended. Other 


emphases, just as valuable and just as 
worthy of being maintained vigorously, 
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would stress the custodial responsibility of 
education for the culture of the race, and 
the inevitable responsibility of education 
for social indoctrination. 

My purpose in this paper is to discuss 
briefly various organized methods of work 
within the general guidance field that 
might be said to constitute the tusks, legs, 
tail, ete., of ‘‘the critter’’ under discussion, 

Perhaps it would be fair to consider. 
first, the vocational guidance movement. 
which has done so much to eall the atten- 
tion of educators to the fact that the ma- 
terial of the school must desirably become 
economically productive, happy members 
of society. No one ean deny the social 
value of the vocational guidance movement. 
We turn to vocational guidance to-day for 
sound evaluational estimates of the indi- 
vidual in terms of vocational plans to be 
realized in after-school days. Workers in 
the field of vocational guidance have strug- 
gled courageously and tenaciously with the 
problem of securing accurate vocational in 
formation in an economy where nothing 
social is stable. Vocational guidance finds 
itself to-day in close harmony with those 
emphases in education that call attention 
to the utilitarian value of education, that 
see children primarily as future adults 
upon whom the responsibility for the 
world’s work must rest. This aspect of the 
general guidance movement is not to be 
criticized for any of the efforts it is mak- 
ing so persistently and so valuably. It 
must be realized, however, that there is, in 
the very premises upon which this move- 
ment is built, an inevitable specialization, 
a psychological and philosophical weak- 
ness that means that this one part can 
never pretend to be the whole animal. | 
refer, of course, to the fact that all efforts 
of the vocational guidance expert are keyed 
to a remote and somewhat limited objective. 
If there is anything that our best psyehol- 
ogy and our best philosophy would have us 
learn it is the necessity for present full 
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realization if the richest future is to be 


realized. 

Let us turn from consideration of one of 
our oldest and most respected members— 
vocational guidanee—to a consideration of 
one of our newer members who bids fair, 
however, to have its era of worshipful re- 
spect among educators. I refer to that 
eroup of medically trained people who may 
have studied one or two courses in psychol- 
ovy, who have had thorough training in a 
hospital for the insane and to whom edu- 
cators look with expectant eyes for magical 
answers to educational problems which oc- 
cur in boys and girls within their schools. 
There are many educational problems that 
any one who has survived the courses of a 
(rade A medical school ought to be able to 
solve by virtue of his good common sense. 
Any graduate of a medical school is pretty 
sure to have been thoroughly tempered and 
disciplined mentally by his professional 
as a matter of fact he probably 
was a highly endowed person in the first 
place or he eould not have met the high re- 
quirements set up for him by the courses in 
his medieal school. But, in so far as I ean 
discover, there are still only a few physi- 
cians whe have found it professionally 
practical to add to their long training in a 
medical school, plus their period of interne- 
ship, two or three more years of graduate 
work in psychology plus a thorough foun- 
dation in the prineiples of education. I 
lave talked with many physicians who are 
called upon by miracle-seeking educators 
to work magie for them who find them- 
selves quite at sea as to what it is all about. 
They admit quite frankly that nothing in 
their training nor praetice—and some of 
them have worked in institutions for the 
insane and call themselves psychiatrists )— 
fits them to deal with problems of child 
“widance and other problems of a psycho- 
logical origin that hopeful parents and 
educators dump in their laps. There is 
ope that we may in the future be able to 


training ; 
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subsidize a few medically trained men and 
women in order that they may spend an 
additional year or two acquiring the train- 
ing in psychology and professional educa- 
tion that would fit them admirably to 
contribute to this field. 

What of tests and measurements? 
have thought that salvation at last was 
surely to be found in I.Q.’s, E.Q.’s, growth 
in academic achievement objectively mea- 
sured, ete. We have come to see that tests 
and measurements are, after all, merely 
another tool, another method that can be 
effectively utilized by trained workers in 
the guidance field in order better to under- 
stand the individual child. There is noth- 
ing at all magical about a test. It is only 
as it is wisely used and the results skilfully 
interpreted that it contributes anything at 
all to education. This does not mean that 
guidance workers are not grateful for every 
good instrument prepared to their hand. 
The most effective workers in the field of 
guidance to-day utilize tests and measure- 
ments at frequent intervals, with facility 
and discrimination, and consider them as 
belonging among their valuable and indis- 
pensable tools. Indisputably, however, 
tests and measurements are not, (to adhere 
more or less to our original analogy) ‘‘the 
whole hog.’’ 

What of those who contend that the very 
essence of guidance lies in effectively indi- 
vidualizing the subject-matter curriculum? 
This particular school of blind men would 
organize packets of curricular materials 
adapted to various achievement levels and 
various rates of speed. After experts had 
prescribed for each child just what foods 
and how much he was capable of assimi- 
lating, a carefully selected packet would 
then be attached to his nose, very much in 
the nature of a feed bag. If he took this 
scientific prescription day after day we 
could rest assured that no problems would 
thereafter arise. 

Individualization of the curriculum is, 


Some 
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of course, highly desirable. At present we 
tend to carry on a pretty stupid process of 
mass education. We deny in practice the 
principle of individual differences to which 
we do lip service and punish with frustra- 
tion and failure those whom our clumsy 
efforts do not fit. It is not likely, however, 
that any of us would agree that all the de- 
sirable objectives of guidance could ever be 
attained, no matter how cleverly the curric- 
ulum might be individualized. 

There are those who have high hopes that 
in some very elaborate system of cumula- 
tive records or at least in detailed anecdotal 
records we shall at last find redemption. 
But again we must concede that no magic 
is ever automatically wrought by elabo- 
rately recording every least detail about 
every child in every school. It is only by 
the skilful interpretation of a wise edu- 
cator, the effective use of such information, 
that desirable growth is stimulated in a 
given child. We would not deny the value 
of faects—the more the better—and we 
heartily subseribe to having them recorded 
in aeceordance with all the ingenuity that 
can be brought to bear. But without the 
constructive interpretation and the skilful 
efforts of a trained teacher who has the best 
interests of the child at heart, it profiteth 
nothing. 

There are those who feel that if only 
every school would carry on a rich pro- 
gram of extra-curricular activities some- 
how these would serve as an antidote to the 
curriculum, these would take care of a lot 
of the interests and energies of normal 
youth that find no outlet in the curriculum 
as it is usually organized and which there- 
often directed into undesirable 

Unquestionably in many insti- 





fore 
activities. 


are 


tutions the well-directed program of extra- 
curricular activities accomplishes just such 
a result and does lift the level of morale 
onto a plane favorable to the growth of 
youths’ best qualities, discouraging to the 
growth of more undesirable qualities. Con- 
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trolled experiments such as those of Dr, 
Moreno at the Hudson Training School for 
Girls and experiments in the Guidance Lab- 
oratory at Teachers College teach us that 
many of the most important learnings can 
take place only in a group of one’s contem- 
poraries; most rehabilitation and _ retrain- 
ing is impossible of accomplishment ex. 
cept in an active social situation. Many of 
the most important aspects of a child can 
not even fairly be understood except as 
they emerge spontaneously in 
activity. 

But many of the extra-curricular pro- 
grams and social programs are maintained 
by schools and colleges merely because the 
young people would run the streets if the 
school did not provide for them, or merely 
because the schools can not avoid going 
through some of the motions that custom 
seems to demand. Many deans and ad- 
visers are carrying on highly respectable 
programs without having any full educa- 
tional understanding of all they might hope 
to accomplish by the very interesting device 
of the extra-curricular and social program. 

What of personal counseling—sitting 
down face to face with a girl or boy to help 
him at some eritical point in his life? 
There is no one of us who ean not testify to 
the inestimable help that has come through 
this sort of highly personalized education 
at the hand of a wise and friendly coun- 
selor. \Deans and counselors testify that 
they spend most of their time in personal 
and educational counseling of students. 
Personal counseling that has behind it un- 
derstanding of educational laws, psycho- 
logical insight, great personal integrity of 
the counselor and the experience that comes 
from intelligent loving certainly must be 
accorded an important place in any system 
of guidance. But the guidance worker who 
devotes too much time to personal counsel- 
ing is probably neglecting an even more im- 
portant aspect of his work—that of encour- 
aging gifted faculty to devote more time to 


group 
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counseling. Many who find great satisfac- 
tion in personal counseling might better 
have become out-and-out evangelists, spend- 
ing their lives grappling for souls. And 
then, again, we would point out the indis- 
putable fact that many of the most impor- 
tant learnings never can take place in a 
situation involving one adult and one 
youth. There are many aspects of a youth 
that ean never be discovered except as they 
emerge spontaneously in group activity. 
So that we must conclude that counseling, 
indispensable as it is, is seriously limited. 

Every once in a while we hear some in- 
spired ‘‘blind man’’ proclaim that, after 
all, problems of youth can never be solved 
without serious consideration to the home, 
which we must grant is usually the one 
vreatest foree in the life of every boy and 
virl. These prophets would have us de- 
vote much more effort to parental guidance, 
to parent education, in order that the edu- 
diseases that attack our school 
youth at the point of their emotional 
growth and social growth may be more 
effectively avoided or cured. 

None of us would deny the fundamental 
premise upon which this group bases its 
There is a great deal of our 
effort that is completely frustrated by the 
effect of the home upon the child; there are 
a great many of the fine influences of the 
home that could be marvelously effective if 
only Lye could articulate efforts of school 
and home more effectively. 

But, on the other hand, a child is not 
merely a product of his home: he is also a 
separate, independent entity. In addition 
we must all admit that we have not yet been 
sufficiently successful in our attempts to 
reeducate parents to justify us in devoting 
all or even a major portion of our time in 
One of the most valuable 
experiences our internes in the Guidance 
Laboratory have is when they discover 
early in their service that some child can 
iever be straightened out satisfactorily 
until the parents ean be better adjusted to 


cational 


conclusions : 


this direction. 
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life and to their children. At this point a 
great deal of energy is diverted to trying 
to reeducate the parents. The counselor 
usually emerges from the experience a bit 
sadder and a great deal wiser. —— 

We would not deny the great value to 
effective guidance of utilizing principles of 
parent education and parent guidance. But 
again we would point out that exclusive at- 
tention to this phase of guidance would 
greatly limit the net returns of our gui- 
dance efforts. 

What of those enthusiasts who attempt 
to claim that health guidance would solve 
practically all our problems? We would 
all readily admit that we do not practice 
in education nearly all we know about 
health education and thorough health gui- 
dance. We would all concede that a well 
child—one who possesses an abundance of 
health in body, nerves and sensory organs 
is protected thereby from a large number 
of problems which cause us grave concern. 
But I need only refer you to a collection of 
interesting papers by bio-chemists, endo- 
crinologists, psychiatrists, ete., published 
by the National Research Council under the 
title ‘‘The Problem of Mental Disorder’’ 
to know that you will be convinced that we 
are by no means justified in putting all our 
confidence in even the best efforts of those 
specializing in physical health. 

We might analyze similarly the claims of 
those who look too optimistically to re- 
search to find every answer ultimately ; we 
might examine the claims of those who 
know that the placement function is a very 
important aspect of the whole guidance 
problem; we might explore the validity of 
the position of those counselors—particu- 
larly at the college level—who root their 
work deeply in religion. 

Our final conclusion must be that our 
elephant can not get along—certainly can 
not be much of an elephant—unless he can 
have the contribution of every one of his 


members. We must conclude that guidance 
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will make the contribution to education 
that it should only as it is administered by 
really able educators, soundly grounded 
first and foremost in a philosophy of edu- 
cation, in an understanding of boys and 
and development, psycholog- 
addition well provided with 


girls, growth 
ical law; in 
as much sound and up-to-date vocational 
information as can be had; skilled in the 
various contributed by subsidiary 
fields ; informed in the fields of curriculum 
construction and the psychology of school 
subjects; adept in the organization and di- 
rection of extra-curricular and social pro- 


tools 


grams, understanding well the values to 
diagnosis and therapy that such activities 
afford; skilful in personal counseling, but 
understanding well how to multiply his 
own efforts many times through stimula- 
tion of the faculty to devote more time to 


personal counseling; wise, also, in the un- 


derstanding of personality, diagnosis and' 


psychotherapy afforded by our best  psy- 


chologies; able to understand and work 


sympathetically with parents to their mu- 
tual advantage and to the great advantage 
of their sons and daughters, familiar with 
and research methods. 


research findings 
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We would have guidance workers under. 
stand the contributions available through 
the various health experts, the psychiatrist. 
the neurologist, the oculist, the otologist: 
we would have them utilize much more 
thoroughly than our schools do at present 
the wisdom and skills of the general medi- 
eal officer. We would have them make use 
of the skills and wisdom of those who have 
spent years in the study of psychology. 
And when the above is said, it is evident 
that a good guidance officer will also need 
to know something of the principles of 
sound administration—of how to make a 
complicated program run along smoothly 
and with the proper balance. 

Certainly any thorough survey should 
convince any one who really explores this 
elephant that it is neither a snake nor a 
tusk nor anything that the blind men 
thought it was. It is all these things plus 
a combination of them that depends upon 
each of them. And many, who are com- 
mitted to the idea of guidance in education, 
believe that it is more in a total synthesis 
that the elephant has his existence than it 
is in any one of his distinet features, inter- 
esting and indispensable as they may be. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ENLARGEMENT AND NEW POLI- 
CIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BRAZIL 
WE learn from The New York Times that the 
construction of a University City to house all 
the educational departments of the University of 
Brazil the 


planned by Capanema, 


THE 


recently created by government is 


Gustavo Minister of 
Education and Health. 
of $3,250,000 is proposed and eight yearly ap- 
propriations of $1,250,000, for the erection of a 
modern The the 
Quinta de Boa Vista, formerly the residence of 


An immediate outlay 


university. site selected is 
Kmperor Dom Pedro and now a national mu- 


seum and one of Rio de Janeiro’s most beautiful 


parks, thirty minutes from the center of the city. 
The area to be absorbed by University City 





amounts to 2,300,000 square meters. After in 
vestigation by a committee composed of four 
teen educational experts, the government recently 
approved the plan and President Getulio Dor 
nelles Vargas signed the grant. 

The University of Brazil will absorb the Um 
versity of Rio de Janeiro, but will differ from 
that university in that it will be a federal insti 
tution of national scope and will act as coordi- 
nator of higher learning. The buildings of the 
University of Rio de Janeiro are mostly obso 
lete, seattered throughout the city, some located 
miles apart and others in places unsuitable for 
educational purposes. 

Supporters of University City believe that 
having all the establishments of higher education 
close together will mean a step toward creating 
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<yirit of modern university life. The situation 
¢ the university will make possible provision 
for a running track, and for football and tennis 
for swimming and rowing in the Boa Vista 
It will provide large and modern dormi- 
for students who at present live in board- 


sUSeS. 


PER CAPITA COSTS IN CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 

lhe Office of Education has issued a compila- 
tion of the cost of edueation in more than 300 
city public sehool systems. This report states 
that in the cities ineluded each year expenditures 
have risen appreciably from the very low point 

tered in 1933. 

lor 1935-36 the average per-capita school 
cost in the 300 cities of all population sizes was 
102.73. This figure is 9.1 per cent. less than 
was In 1932, but is 17.2 per cent. higher than 
in 1933. In eities of 100,000 population 
, the average in 1935-36 was $107.19; in 
ties of 30,000 to 100,000 population, $90.09; in 
10,000 to 30,000 population, $70.84; 
nd in cities of 2,500 to 10,000 population, 


) ) 
) 


{ ot 


lhe per capita cost of general control in cities 
of 100,000 population or more ranged from 94 
$6.24; of instruction, from $38.23 to 
of operation of plant, from $3.17 to 
‘160; of maintenanee of plant, from 81 cents to 


1.46; 


f12.04; of coordinate activities and auxiliary 
from 20 cents to $8.82, and fixed 
charges, from no expenditure to $11.47. 

Per capita cost includes all items of expendi- 
The items 


YenCLTCS 


ture in full-time day schools only. 


irrent expense are: 


Gencral control, that covers the cost of adminis 
mn Of the schools as a whole, including salaries 
expenses of the school board, superintendents 
ools and their offices, superintendents of 

dings, school business managers, chiefs or di 
rs of compulsory attendance and school census, 
‘directors of medical, dental, nurse, guidance 

! similar services. 

/nstruction, including salaries and expenses of 

crvisors, principals and teachers, cost of text 

| s issued free to pupils, and other educational 
ilies 

Vperation of plant, including salaries and sup 
of janitors, engineers and other building em 
es, and cost of fuel, light and water. 
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Maintenance of plant, that covers repairs and re- 
placements to building and fixtures, 

Coordinate activities and auxiliary agencies, in 
cluding field workers in promotion of health and 
enforcement of compulsory-attendance laws, trans 
portation of pupils, expenditures for public libraries 
under the control of the school board, free lunches 
and lunchroom deficits. 

Fixed charges, covering rent, insurance, taxes 
and payments made to pension funds, not including 
deductions from salaries for pension-fund purposes. 


The Office of Education directs attention to 
the fact that the program of studies and services 
offered varies greatly among school systems even 
in the same population group. The cost of liv- 
ing in cities also varies among different sections 
of the country and with state laws, especially 
with respect to the amount that must be set 
aside for teacher-retirement purposes. In com- 
paring cities with regard to total costs, 
should be taken to note in which of the major 


items of current expense the largest variations 


‘are 


lie. For instance, one city may have found it 
necessary to spend a large amount for main- 
tenance of plant (repairs and replacements) in 
1935-36, whereas another city spent a small 
amount that Again, 
costs of transportation of pupils and publie 


library service are items of school expense in 


year for this purpose. 


some cities, but not in others. Cost of instrue- 
tion, which involves the largest amount spent for 
any one purpose, varies with the salaries paid 
to teachers and the extent to which schools are 


equipped for effeetive work. 


SPECIAL STUDIES AT THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


A NEW educational plan for students uncer 
tain of their future career and for those not 
working for degrees has been arranged by the 
College of Arts and Sciences of the Ohio State 
University, effective with the autumn quarter. 
Under this program most of the customary re 
quirements will be waived until students have 
had the opportunity to explore various fields 
under the guidance of experienced counselors. 


The plan is expected to benefit: 
Students planning to remain in college only one 


or two years with no expectations of completing a 
course leading to certificate or degree. 
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Students who can remain only a year or two be- 
cause of limited finances. 

Students desiring to try out different courses 
before making final selection of a college curric- 
ulum. When the selection is made, these students 
will transfer to one of the regular curricula leading 
to a degree or certificate. 


After students have been admitted to the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences and have been given 
permission by the college office for exploratory 
work, they may elect courses in any department 
of the university for which previous training 
has qualified them. The only fixed requirements 
are the courses in military science, physical edu- 
cation and hygiene. The selection of courses 
will be made in the light of the aims, interests 
and abilities of the student, and the guidance 
facilities of the college will be available to him 
at all times. It is emphasized that the new plan 
contemplates no special classes for these stu- 
dents and no reduction in standards for admis- 
sion to the university or of the quality of the 
work to be done in the courses elected. Students 
following the course may at any time transfer 
to a course leading to a degree, with eredits for 
previous work fully counted in so far as they 
meet requirements of the regular curriculum. 

It is pointed out that at that time the stu- 
dent must meet the curriculum requirements for 
the course he finally elects, but he will have the 
advantage of having discovered what he desires 
to do, and will have aequired a broader back- 
ground for his future work. 


THE SIBLEY MUSICAL LIBRARY 
BUILDING OF THE EASTMAN 
SCHOOL OF THE UNIVER- 

SITY OF ROCHESTER 
THE new Sibley Library Building, the latest 
of additions to the Eastman School and, as far 
as can be ascertained, the first library building 
in the country devoted entirely to music, will 
stand on Swann Street, occupying the ground 
between the Eastman School Annex and the 
Eastman Theater Annex. Work on the build- 
ing has been delayed by the inability of the 
contractors to obtain the steel needed, the delay 
having been caused by labor troubles in the steel 

industry. 
The building will be two stories in height with 
provision made for enlargement should this be 


advisable in later years. It will supply ade- 


quate quarters for the administration and eon- 
venient use by students of the collection of 35,- 
000 items which comprise the library’s present 
possessions. The trustees of the University of 
Rochester some years ago set aside a special 
deposit from the funds of the Eastman School 
to accumulate the money required for construe- 
tion of the building. The plans eall for a sim- 
ple structure designed for convenience and 
efficiency. 

Thirty cubicles on two levels and the book 
stack will occupy the rear of the first floor. The 
front will be devoted to the circulation desk, 
offices, catalogue room and main reading room. 

The second floor will include the “treasure 
room,” housing rare volumes and manuscripts 
of which the library has a large number; two 
large rooms for seminar use; two piano rooms; 
two phonograph rooms, and staff and rest rooms. 
The east wall will be constructed of structural 
glass units with high lighting and insulating 
value. An air cleaning system will be installed. 

The growth of this library, which is a major 
asset to musie students who are working for 
higher degrees, has made its present quarters 
inadequate. Founded in 1904 by Hiram W. 
Sibley, the library was first housed in Sibley 
Hall on what is now the women’s campus of 
the university. When the Eastman School was 
built the library was moved to the rooms it now 
occupies. Mr. Sibley supplied funds during 
earlier years and finally provided the sum of 
$25,000 to enable the library to expand its col- 
lections and its usefulness. 

As soon as building materials ean be had the 
work will be pushed as rapidly as possible on the 


new building. 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN AND 
FOR THE STATE COLLEGE 

AccorDING to the terms of legislative action, 
approved by Governor Frank Murphy, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan will receive state support lo 
the extent of $4,673,253 per year for the com- 
ing biennium. This represents an increase 01 
approximately $800,000 over the amounts 
received in the two previous years. 

Action was taken by both the legislature and 
the governor during the week of the centennial 
celebration of the university. At the same time 
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came announcement of the state support given 
Michigan State College, which will receive $2,- 
653.477, an increase of more than one million as 
compared With previous allocations. These fig- 
nres are maximums and are based on the mill tax. 

The mill tax for the university was raised 
from 73/100ths of a mill to 83/100ths. The 
monies coming to the university will be paid out 
of the general funds of the state and are not 
“oar-marked” payments from the property tax 
revenue, as was formerly the ease. 

The Michigan Alumnus reports that President 
Ruthven’s statement of the needs of the univer- 
sity was listened to with generous appreciation 
by the members of the legislature and of the 
state administration. The 
come to the university is the amount which 
President Ruthven set as the absolute require- 
ments of the institution. He based his estimates 
i the demands made by the increased enrol- 
ment and the necessity of bringing the faculty 
salary seale back to somewhere near the standard 


amount which will 


of other years. 

The income of the university for the next two 
years will still be below the sum of $4,920,852 
that was available half a dozen years ago. This 
sum was later eut by fifteen per cent. and the 
action of the present Michigan Legislature is 
recognition of the faet that the income of the 
university must be inereased to meet the de- 
mands of the largest enrolment in the history of 
the institution. Last year the university had the 
largest student body in its history, on an income 
considerably less than that figure of several 
years ago. 

Shortly after the signing of the income mea- 
sure by Governor Murphy, the Board of Regents 
ilopted the budget for the coming year, calling 
lor an expenditure of $8,900,191. Ineluded in 
this total is the sum of $2,423,199 for the Uni- 
versity Hospital. Ineome from hospital opera- 
‘lols approximately balanees expenditures. 


REDUCED APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


IN commenting on the fact that Governor F. 
I. Merriam had reduced the proposed budget of 
the University of California by $455,000, Dr. 
Robert Gordon Sproul, president of the univer- 
sity, stated that: 

During the past four years the university has 
operated on a state appropriation from 14 to 20 
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per cent. below its last normal budget of 1931. In 
that same period enrolment has jumped 23 per cent. 
below its last normal budget of 1931 and will 
probably be almost 30 per cent. greater before the 
end of the biennium just starting. Other public 
service responsibilities have increased proportion- 
ately and the costs of operation are mounting 
steadily. 

To meet this situation the Regents of the Univer- 
sity asked for a partial restoration of the budget of 
six years ago. This request was denied by Gov- 
ernor Merriam, but when the facts were presented 
to the State Legislature a special appropriation of 
$1,455,000 was unanimously approved to bring the 
budget of the university to the minimum amount 
needed to meet the demands being made upon it. 
Governor Merriam withheld approval of this appro- 
priation until the last day of grace, July 2, and 
then cut it by $455,000. This means that we must 
operate seven campuses, the Extension Division, 
and all public services on state support averaging 
not quite $7,350,000 a year, or more than a million 
dollars less for the biennium than we had six years 
ago. We had planned on an economy appropria- 
tion from the state of $655,000 below the 1931 
figure. Our problem now is to cut another $455,000 
with as little permanent damage as possible. 


The Board of Regents has announced that 
wherever possible the replacement of staff resig- 
nations and retirements will be postponed. No 
new programs of instruction, however important 
they may be, will be attempted. This decision 
it is said must be made despite the fact that 
during the past few years of increasing enrol- 
ment the number of professors, lecturers, asso- 
ciates and assistants has dropped instead of ris- 
ing, and the teaching burden has been earried by 
inereasing the number of low-salaried instructors 
and teaching assistants by fifty per cent. In the 
great majority of cases it will be necessary to 
decrease the departmental budgets for equip- 
ment and routine expenses despite the fact that 
all are now embarrassed by four years of de- 
pression economy. Attempts to adjust salaries 
to seales commensurate with individual ability 
will have to be curtailed, and the university will 
have to take its chances on holding teachers for 
whom eastern institutions with higher salary 
seales are constantly bidding. 

In coneluding a summary of the steps the 
regents had taken to meet the budget emergency, 
President Sproul stated that the present situation 
would be much worse if it were not for the fact 
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that many vital activities of the university are 
supported by Federal appropriations, student 
fees and endowments, or are self-supporting. 
In the estimated budget for 1937-38, for ex- 
ample, the United States will provide $645,000, 
chiefly for agriculture; student fees will provide 
about $2,035,665 on all campuses for health ser- 
vice, athletie facilities, special laboratory equip- 
ment, ete.; the University Hospital will con- 
tribute $584,000 toward its own support; en- 
dowment funds will bring in $580,615; some 
$186,206 will probably be contributed by private 
agencies, and $277,962 will be derived from 
charges for special services of various depart- 
ments and from sale of materials. In other 
words, for the year 1937-38, out of a total 
budget of $11,614,564.58, the state appropria- 
tion will supply only $7,279,456.51, which is 
$400,685 below the state’s share of the support 
in 1931-32. In contrast to this decrease in sup- 
port the state has increased the number of stu- 
dents sent to the university by approximately 
23 per cent. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

Tue forty-fifth annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education will be held in 
Cincinnati during the last week in April, 1938. 
Helen Berterman, president of the Cincinnati 
Council of Childhood Education and assistant 
principal of the Linwood School, is the general 
The Netherland- 


Plaza Hotel will be headquarters. 


chairman for the convention. 


The personnel of the annual study conferences 
represents a wide geographie and professional 
range. The leaders are chosen carefully as are 
the many persons invited to attend and to par- 
ticipate in the discussions. In many eases elabo- 
rate exhibits, comprehensive bibliographies and 
libraries, and demonstrations of many phases of 
classroom work furnish a background for the 
class discussions. 

In line with the philosophy of education for 
teachers, as well as for children, next year’s pro- 
gram will provide opportunities for recreation 
It is expected 
that it will be possible for members to attend 


as well as for work and study. 


a symphony concert, to see a play and to visit 
art galleries and museums of the city in addition 
to the usual school visiting, sightseeing and shop- 


ping. 
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Five other phases of the program which are 
continuous throughout the year are the publica. 
tion of current educational material through the 
pages of Childhood Education and through the 
bulletins which deal with specific subjects, such 
as equipment and supplies, science, reading and 
music; the work of special committees on prob- 
lems and projects of current interest, interna- 
tional as well as national in seope; the sponsor- 
ing of local organizations with programs of work 
in line with their particular needs; and the de- 
velopment of an individual information service, 

The membership of the association is well over 
twenty-three thousand. There are three hundred 
and twenty-one branches in thirty-four states, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Canada 
and Japan, all actively engaged in furthering 
progressive education for young children. Prae- 
tically every nationally recognized leader in the 
field of childhood education participates in the 
work of the association and contributes to its 
publications. 

Members of the executive board of the asso- 
ciation are: President, Jennie Wahlert, prin- 
cipal of the Jackson School, St. Louis; Lovisa 
Wagoner, professor of child development, Mills 
College, California; Frances Tredick, field secre- 
tary, Wheelock School, Boston; Jean Betzner, 
assistant professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Maycie Southall, 
professor of elementary education, Peabody 
College for Teachers, and Mary KE. Leeper, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association for Child- 
hood Edueation, Washington, D. C. 


APPOINTMENTS TO THE FACULTY OF 
QUEENS COLLEGE, NEW YORK 
CITY 

Dr. Paut Kuapper, president of the new city 
college which will open in September at Flush- 
ing, New York, has announced a number of ap- 
pointments to the faculty. It is reported that 
severai appointees are giving up professorships 
and assistant professorships in leading Americal 
universities for a lower rank in Queens College. 

John T. Flynn, chairman of the administrative 
committee, reported that of the twenty-one ap- 
pointments five instructors are from Queens. 
The staff named is for a class of 400 students 
expected to matriculate in the autumn. In 
February, when another class of 400 freshmen is 
to be admitted, the teaching staff will be doubled, 
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and in September, 1938, the staff will be in- 
eased with twenty-one or more instructors. 

Flynn announced that all contracts for the 
ation of the old buildings had been awarded 

| that the work was progressing rapidly. 

rhe list of appointments includes: 


Martin Sommerfeld, Ph.D., professor at Smith 
e, to be associate professor of German. 

ry Holloway, M.A., LL.D., Pulitzer Prize win- 

professor of English and head of the depart- 

“at Adelphi College, to be associate professor 


rit L. Durling, Ph.D., instructor in English 
mbia University, to be assistant professor 
inglish. 

T. Freeman Cope, Ph.D., professor of mathe- 
matics and head of the department at Marietta Col- 
ve, to be assistant professor of mathematics. 

liam Withers, Ph.D., assistant professor of 
economies and social studies at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to be assistant professor of 
economics. 

Roland M. Whittaker, Ph.D., assistant professor 
of chemistry at Brooklyn College, to be assistant 
professor of chemistry. 

Henry W. Raudenbush, Jr., Ph.D., assistant pro- 
mathematics at Yale University, to be 
instructor of mathematics. 

Keppel S. Pinson, Ph.D., part-time instructor at 

is institutions, writer and assistant editor of 
Eneyclopedia of the Social Sciences, to be in- 
etor in history. 

Israel Baroway, Ph.D., instructor in English, 
Washington Square College, New York University, 
to be instruetor in English. 
von Bechtelsheim, Ph.D., in- 


¢ 1" ’ 
feSso ot 


Lulu Hofmann 
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struector of mathematics at Barnard College, to be 
instructor of mathematics. 

Leo Pierre Courtines, M.A. diploma, University 
of Madrid, teacher of French in Townsend Harris 
Hall, to be instructor of Romance languages. 

Arthur Sard, Ph.D., formerly instructor in mathe- 
maties at Harvard College and at present on the 
actuarial staff of the Prudential Life 
Company, to be instructor of mathematics. 

Burnham P. Beckwith, Ph.D., formerly instructor 
in economies at the University of Kansas and at 
present research associate at Columbia University, 


Insurance 


to be instructor of economics. 

Helen Gill Viljoen, Ph.D., instructor in English, 
University of instructor in 
English. 

Hugo N. Swenson, Ph.D., instructor of physics 
at Barnard College, to be instructor of physics. 

Thomas J. Hand, B.S., M.A., part-time instructor 
in English, Brooklyn College, to be tutor in English. 

Frederick Boege, M.A., graduate student at 
Princeton University, to be fellow in English. 

Mervin E. Oakes, M.A., formerly teacher of bio- 
logical sciences, Lincoln School of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and later head of the science department in 
Fredonia Normal School, to be instructor in biology. 

Konrad Gries, M.A., instructor of Latin in Grover 
Cleveland High School, to be tutor in Latin. 

Edythe Kelly Salt, M.A., examiner in modern 
languages, New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, to be tutor in Romance languages. 

Charles W. Hallberg, Ph.D., formerly instructor 
at Purdue University, Syracuse University and 
visiting assistant professor at the University of 
Missouri, present instructor in the graduate divi- 
sion and evening session of Brooklyn College, to be 
instructor in history. 


Wisconsin, to be 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Sir Epwarp Pouuton, Hope professor of 
zoology at the University of Oxford from 1893 
to 1933, is president of the British Association 
tor the Advaneement of Seience, which will meet 

Nottingham from September 1 to 8. H. G. 
Wells is president of the section of education. 
Dr. George D. Birkhoff, Perkins professor of 
mathematies and dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences of Harvard University, president 

the American Association for the Advance- 

of Science, and Dr. F. R. Moulton, per- 
nent secretary of the American Association, 
ive been appointed delegates from the Amer- 
\ssociation. 


} 


AT the forty-fifth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, to be held at the 
University of Minnesota at the beginning of 
September, under the presidency of Professor 
Edward Chace Tolman, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, there will be a round-table on “The Psy- 
chology of Learning,” at which Professor Harvey 
A. Carr, head of the department of psychology 
at the University of Chicago, will read a paper on 
“The Law of Effect.” This will be followed by 
five-minute discussions by Professors E. A. 
Culler, J. F. Dashiell, K. F. Muenzinger, E. L. 
Thorndike and E. C. Tolman, after which there 
will be a general discussion. 








Dr. T. ERNEST NEWLAND, of Bucknell Univer- 
sity, has been appointed chief of the division of 
special education in the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Publie He will take the 
office, succeeding Dr. Robert G. Bernreuter, on 
Dr. Bernreuter will return to the 


Instruction. 


September 1. 
professorship of educational psychology at the 
Pennsylvania State College. 

FATHER CHARLES McQUILLAN, S.J., has been 
president of University, Los 
Angeles. He succeeds Father Hugh M. Duee, 
S.J., who will join the faculty of the Jesuit 


elected Loyola 


Theological Seminary at Alma, Calif. 


Dr. Harvey H. Davis has been named chair- 
man of the department of edueation at the Ohio 
State University, of which previously he had been 
acting chairman. He has been on the staff of 
the university since 1928, with school administra- 
tion as his major interest. Last year he assisted 
the U. S. Office of Education in special work as 
associate director of a project of research in uni- 
versities. This year he has been a research con- 


sultant with the American Council on Education. 


Dr. Paut M. Hepert, who has been dean of 
administration at the Louisiana State University 
since July 15 of last year and acting dean of 
the law school since June 1 of this year, has been 
appointed dean of the law school, and Colonel 
Troy H. Middleton, commandant of cadets at the 
university from 1930 to 1936 and dean of men 
1934 to 
administration. 


from 1936, has been named dean of 


R. B. Nett, who has been associated with the 
department of education of Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minn., for fourteen years, has been 
made dean of Susquehanna University, at Selins- 
grove, Pa. He succeeds Dr. George F. Dunkel- 
berger, who in the future will devote his time to 
the department of education and psychology. 


Mrs. CHRISTINE YERGES CONAWAY has been 
named assistant to the dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences of the Ohio State University. 
She sueceeds Miss Roberta Abernethy, who has 


become acting secretary of the college. 


Miss CATHERINE PALMER ROBINSON, director 
of the foreign study group of the University of 
Delaware, has been made dean of residence of 
Mount Holyoke College. She takes the place of 


Dr. Mary Ashby Cheek, who resigned recently to 
become president of Rockford College. 
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Howarp L. HAMILTon has been named acting 
junior dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
at the Ohio State University. He sueceeds Dy. 
J. Huntley Dupre, who has accepted an appoint- 
ment at the University of Kentucky. 


Miss ErHen W. BLATCHFORD, instructor jn 
physical education at the Massachusetts State 
College, has been appointed physical director foy 
women. She will be succeeded by Miss Kathleen 
Callahan, who for the past three years has been 
instructor in physieal edueation at Radcliffe 
College. 

Dr. EUGENE STALEY, assistant professor of 
economies in the University of Chieago, has been 
appointed associate professor of international 
economic relations in the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy at Medford, Mass. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES BuNN, of the University 
of Wisconsin Law School, will be visiting lee- 
turer at the Harvard Law School during the next 
academic year. In exchange, Harvard will send 
Professor William E. MeCurdy to teach at Wis- 
eonsin. At Harvard, Professor Bunn will col- 
laborate with Professor Felix Frankfurter in 
giving a course on “Public Utilities,” and with 
Professor Austin W. Seott, in a course on 
“Civil Procedure at Common Law.” 


PRESIDENT THOMAS S. Gates, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has announced that 5. 
Davis Wilson, mayor of Philadelphia, has ae- 
cepted the chairmanship of “University Week” 
to be held from October 11 to 17, in preparation 
of the campaign to collect $12,500,000 in antici- 
pation of its two hundredth anniversary celebra- 
tion in 1940. 

Ernest E. Woopen, president of the Farmers 
and Merchants Bank of Fowlesburg, Md., and 
lecturer at the Johns Hopkins University, has 
been elected a member of the Baltimore Schoo! 
Board. He suceeeds Henry M. Wartield, whos: 
resignation was announced in the last issue of 
ScHooL AND Sociery. 

Dr. THomas B. Coovey, professor of pedi- 
atries at the Wayne University College of Medi- 
cine, Detroit, and chief of staff at the Children’s 
Hospital of Michigan, has been named executive 
secretary to the Council for Pediatrie Researeli 
of the American Academy of Pediatrics. The 
council, which was established in 1935, will in- 
clude, besides Dr. Cooley: Dr. Kenneth D. Black- 
fan, chairman, and Dr. Fritz B. Talbot, both of 
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Boston; Dr. Alexis F. Hartmann, St. Louis; Dr. 
Irvine MeQuarrie, Minneapolis, and Dr. Oscar 
M. Schloss, New York City. 

k. A. Mackay, professor of government at 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, and H. F. Angus, 
professor of economies at the University of 
Brit sh Columbia, Vancouver, are members of a 
commission reeently appointed to investi- 
eate the economie and financial basis of the 
Canadian confederation in the light of the social 
and economie developments in the last seventy 

\ specIAL dispatch to The New York Times 
states that after a long period of friction because 
the Board of Edueation of Haverstraw, N. Y., 
refused to employ teachers recommended by him, 
Superintendent of Schools John T. Kaemmerlen 
has announced his resignation. Recently, after 
two years of service, he had been reappointed. 


Ovpicers of the New York Library Associa- 
have elected as follows: Mrs. Byrl 
Jorgensen Kellogg, librarian of the Cortland 
Free Library, president ; Frederic G. Melcher, of 
the R. R. Bowker Company, past president; 
Louis J. Bailey, of the Queens Borough Publie 
Library in Jamaica, vice-president, and Miss 
Mildred KE. the 
Library, Buffalo, seeretary-treasurer. 


been 


tion 


Ross, of Grosvenor Publie 


Dr. EarLe RayMonp HeEprIck, provost of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, was 
recently initiated into the Phi Delta Kappa, the 
national edueational fraternity. Following his 
members of the fraternity met with 
members of Pi Lambda Theta, the woman’s hon- 
orary edueational group, for a joint banquet. 
The speakers were Dr. Hedrick and Dr. Marion 
Monroe, of the University of Pittsburgh, who is 


initiation, 


teaching in the summer school. 

Tue degree of doctor of letters has been con- 
ferred by Oberlin College on Dr. Leonard V. 
Koos, professor of education in the University 
of Chieago. 

V. I. Cuepetues, of New York City, was 
elected “supreme president” of the American 
Hellenic Edueational Progressive Association at 
the closing session of the fourteenth annual con- 
vention, which was held at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Proressor Huan D. Reep, head of the depart- 
ment of zoology at Cornell University, died on 
August 23 at the age of sixty-two years. 
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Dr. THomas Rosprnson Moore, who retired 
last June as professor of English history at the 
College of the City of New York, died on An- 
He had 


been a member of the faculty of the college for 


gust 17 at the age of sixty-seven years. 


thirty-two years. 


Emi. JACQUES, professor of art and head of 
the department at Notre Dame University, was 
drowned while swimming on August 17. 


WititiAaM A. WALLS, for more than twenty 
years superintendent of schools at Kent, Ohio, 
and formerly director of state relief, died on 
August 21 of injuries received in an automobile 
accident. 


ProressoR WILLIAM CRAIN RAYMOND, head 
master of the Stevens-Hoboken Academy, died 
on August 16. Before becoming head master 
of the academy he had been head of the depart- 


ment of mathematies. 


THE third regional meeting of the Progressive 
Edueation Association will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan on November 12 and 13. 
The sessions will be held at the same time as those 
of the Parent Education Institute. Dr. William 
H. Kilpatrick, professor emeritus of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will de- 
liver the principal address. The theme of the 
convention is “The Community Sehool.” Con- 
ferences will take up “The Problem of Child 
Growth and Development” and “The Problem of 
Community Needs.” 


THE’ convention of the American Federation 
of Teachers, meeting under the presidency of 
Professor Jerome Davis, opened on August 23 
at Madison, Wis., closing on the twenty-seventh. 
The federation is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. In advance of the meet- 
ing it was reported that delegates of New York 
City Loeal 5, representing 6,000 members, would 
take the leadership in an effort to transfer the 
affiliation to the Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization and that members of the Chicago dele- 
gation, representing 7,000 members, might secede 
if such a change were made. Other subjects to 
be discussed at the meeting included academic 
freedom and tenure, financial support of schools 
and democratic school administration. Accord- 
ing to the advanced program Governor Philip F. 


La Follette of Wisconsin was the chief speaker 
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on the question of academie freedom and tenure. 
Other speakers were: Professor Jerome Davis, 
president of the Federation; Dr. John G. Rock- 
well, Minnesota State Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion; Stanley F. Washington State 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction; Dr. D. A. 
Wilkerson, Howard University; M. J. Eck, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Ohio State Federation of 
Teachers, and Miss Eleanor G. Coit, national 
director of the Affiliated School for Workers. 


Atwood, 


THe Pan American Edueational Conference 
opened in Mexico City under the auspices of the 
Mexican Government on August 22 and will con- 
tinue until August 29. Gonzalo Vazquez Vela, 
the Secretary of Education, was honorary presi- 
dent of the conference, and Manuel R. Palacios, 
head of the technical commission of the Secre- 
tary of Education, executive president. Dele- 
gates from the United States included Professor 
Charner M. Perry, of the University of Chicago; 
Harold V. Thomson, of Fresno State College, 
Calif., and Professor Manuel Sandoval Vallarta, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who represents the American Mathematical 
Society and the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

THE Government of France has granted a 
fund of 25,000 franes to the Institute of Inter- 
national Edueation to enable twenty-five Amer- 
ican students now in Paris to visit for eduea- 
tional purposes the Departments of Bas-Rhin, 
Haut-Rhin and Moselle. Each student will re- 
ceive a thousand franes to cover the amount of 
the railway fare from Paris to Strasbourg and 
the expenses of a short stay in Alsace and Lor- 
raine. The institute’s representative in Paris, 
Dr. Horatio S. Krans, director of the American 
University Union in Europe, 173 Boulevard St. 
Germain, is in charge of these travel allowances. 

A BUDGET estimate calling for an appropria- 
tion of $4,390,000 in the 1938 city budget for 
the operation of the College of the City of New 
York has been adopted by a joint meeting of 
the college finance committee and the executive 
committee of the Board of Higher Edueation. 
The budget, which was drawn up by President 
Frederick B. Robinson and Curator George M. 
Brett, calls for an inerease of more than $900,- 
000 over 1937. The major part of this inerease 
is for mandatory salary increments and for the 
restoration of the first half of 


1939, a request was made for an appropriation 


salaries. For 
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of $2,328,000. This would bring the total re. 
quest for the one and a half year period to $6.. 
718,000. The committees accepted a four-month 
emergency budget requesting $286,313 for the 
new Queens College, which is to open late next 
month. This will provide funds for the new 
college until it receives its grant under the 1938 
budget. A budget of $624,039 for the Queens 
College for the year 1938 was adopted by the 
committees. A half-year budget for 1939 ye. 
quests a total expenditure of $386,775, of which 
$219,320 will be used for personal services. 


IN a wireless dispatch to The New York Times, 
Richard R. Brown, deputy executive director, 
has announced that the National Youth Adminis- 
tration will discontinue all girl camps on Oec- 
tober 1. The reason assigned is the relatively 
large cost of the camps, as compared with “resi- 
dent projects,” which will be continued and ex- 
panded. This will, however, have no effect on 
rural agricultural eamps operated for the bene- 
fit of boys in agricultural areas, nor on the work 
of the CCC camps. In the past twelve months 
the peak enrolment at the girls’ camps was about 
2,000. It had been planned that the per capita 
cost of the girl camps should not exceed $45 a 
month. Experience showed, however, an actual 
expenditure in some eases of $58 a month, al- 
though in other eases the cost was as low as $38 
a month. The administration at one time had 
thirty-eight camps in operation, with an enrol- 
ment of seventy to eighty girls to a camp. 


A scHooL of public welfare administration, 
plans for which have previously been announced, 
will be established at the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity with the opening of the new session on 
September 13. R. E. Arne, at present deputy 
commissioner of the Louisiana State Department 
of Public Welfare, has been appointed to direct 
the school, said to be the first of its kind in the 
United States. It is hoped that it will meet the 
pressing needs of the social welfare department 
for trained personnel in carrying out the state’s 
social security program and, unlike social work 
schools now in operation, will emphasize training 
for public welfare work in rural areas. 


ENROLMENT in the voeational schools of New 
York City last year was 20 per cent. above the 
enrolment of 1936 and 40 per cent. greater than 
in 1935, according to a report by Morris EE. 
Siegel, director of the New York City Evening 
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| Continuation Schools. Several thousand stu- 
Jents were turned away because of limited facili- 
ties. This unprecedented growth has come at a 
time when the elementary schools are rapidly de- 
ne and the general high schools are begin- 
to lose ground. In 1935, 25,309 students 
registered in the twenty-three vocational 
s: in 1936, 33,065 were listed, while for 
hool year just finished, more than 41,000 


PRESIDENTIAL PREREQUISITES 

[xy hi¢her edueation to-day the average yearly 
over in college and university presidents in 
the United States is between 150 and 200. Cer- 
it can not be said of such men that few 
Many reasons can be 


die and none resign. 
ened for this astonishingly rapid change, but 
of the usual contributing causes is to be 
found in the presidential personality. It may, 
therefore, be not inappropriate to say a word 
about so important a subjeet at this time—even 
at the risk of repeating what has often been 
thought by administrators, faculty 
members and students. 

No one ever spoke more truly than Jane 
Addams when she said: “That person is most 
cultivated who is able to put himself in the place 
of the greatest number of persons.” And no 
the teaching profession or in administra- 
work in our schools of higher learning ean 
ford to overlook this truism or to underrate 
the quality of sympathetie understanding. Espe- 
cially does this characteristic apply to the presi- 
dent of a college or a university, whose contacts 

the publie and with the teaching staff are 

of a tremendously varied character. 
Jarton once sagaciously remarked that 
“conceit is God’s gift to little men,” and Wash- 
ton Irving wrote: “Vanity is a sure quicksand 
Nowhere are conceit and vanity 
more out of place than in the head of an educa- 
The responsibilities of a 


tatps 
State 


or 


] 


4 } 
ruce 


” 
reason, 


institution. 

dential position all too often cause an indi- 

il to forget the quality of humility; but a 

¢ to contemplate the vast duties placed in an 

ecutive’s hands should make all but the small- 

' individuals think many times before taking 

» which may have far-reaching consequences 
humanity in the next generation. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 
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students attended. Mr. Siegel believes that 
within ten years this number will jump to 100,- 
000, or more than a third of all the high-school 
pupils of the city. Last year thousands of stu- 
dents were unable to obtain admittance in Queens 
and Brooklyn, while in every borough except 
Manhattan the vocational schools were crowded 


beyond capacity. The Board of Education has 


voted to build six new vocational schools. 







Although humility unfortunately, not 


always taken for granted as an essential char- 


is, 


acteristic, certainly the quality of scholarliness 
generally is. Every university president should 
have achieved some importance in a chosen field 
before he assumes his administrative office. This 
experience in one field enables a president to 
appreciate the striving for achievement on the 
part of his faculty members. 

Honesty with others and with himself is a 
prime requisite, for “the measure of a man’s 
real character is what he would do if he knew he 
would never be found out,” as the historian 
Macaulay so well put it. Nothing is so quickly 
discovered by a faculty as a president who ean 
not be depended upon. Every executive must 
be respected for his opinions and view-points. 
His every statement is examined and weighed by 
his hearers, and fig-leaf phrases which cover 
naked ignorance, as Will Durant remarks, will 
all too easily be penetrated. No 
should launch a dictum unless he knows whereof 
The confidence of his faculty is as 


executive 


he speaks. 
highly to be desired as the confidence of his 
family. 

The manifold problems confronting the uni- 
versity executive are likely to make a strong man 
stronger and a weak man weaker. The prime 
necessity for the strong man ts courage to stand 
It helps him to meet 
of 


Optimism in one’s outlook 


for his own convictions. 


innumerable troubles, most which never 
actually happen. 
upon life lends strength to character. An opti- 
mist, some one has said, makes opportunities of 
difficulties, while a pessimist is one who makes 
difficulties of his opportunities. A “contagious 
sarnestness,” as Thwing points out, will help him 
to meet his many problems. 


Open-mindedness and originality on the part 
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of a president lend strength to his character, 
while patience is essential to all success. 

Every college and university president must 
be able to accomplish a great deal of work with 
little sleep, and often he must do many things 
almost simultaneously. Moreover, he must be 
able to delegate authority and to trust his sub- 
When 


this step is taken, no spying should be tolerated, 


ordinates to the limit of their abilities. 


for nothing so much undermines the morale of a 
faculty as presidential prying. It is always well 
for a president to remember that judicious com- 
mendation is better than criticism. No president 
can afford to be a dictator, even in such an age 
as this; and how easy it is to become dictatorial! 

A far-sighted individual who accepts the office 
of college or university president can do no bet- 
ter to improve himself and his school than to 
make a tour of several outstanding educational 
institutions in order to learn first-hand what his 
contemporaries are planning and doing. Such 
a periodic tour should also prove an excellent 
stimulant to an executive of long standing. No 
one can long remain a college executive without 
a plan, and a plan, to be supported, must be 
made clear to all who are concerned. All presi- 
dents must live in the future. How unfortunate 
it is that the hundreds of presidents of colleges 
and universities in the United States have no 
medium of exchange for their own thoughts and 
experiences other than certain general educa- 
tional periodicals. The exchange of executive 
philosophies of education and administration 
should be encouraged, for, like other individuals, 
a president needs scholarly empirical contacts 
with men of similar position. And unless the 
executive grows mentally the school can not grow 
intellectually. First-class executives make for 
university leadership. 

Accessibility of the president, both to his 
faculty and to the student body, is of prime 
necessity. A feeling of cordiality will usually 
prevent the so-called “revolt on the campus” and 
the faculty criticism at the university club. The 
president must frequently be a tactful father 
confessor, which demands dignity and silence or 
a sense of humor and a sense of correct expres- 
sion. Even the janitors should feel free to 
approach the president with their problems. 

Finally, the president must be personable, for 
the making of a good impression is essential. 
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Suitable dress and pertinent conversation should 
mark the man as one among many. But a presi- 
dent need not make his way by talking, for, as 
La Bruyére puts it, “The wit of conversation 
consists more in finding it in others than jn 
showing a great deal yourself.” Social efficiency 
(a hackneyed but handy expression) is essential, 
A president should be equally at home with a top 
hat or a tennis racquet, a riding habit or a 
walking stick. There is no greater art than the 
art of doing the right thing at the right time. 
Well might a university president ponder Mark 
Twain’s advice: “Let me so live that when I come 
to die, even the undertaker will be sorry.” 


A. Curtis WI.Gus 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


TEACHING HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 
TO READ 

THROUGHOUT the United States there is a 
growing consciousness of the fact that some- 
thing must be done and done quickly for the 
pupils of limited capacity and experience who 
crowd the doors of our high schools to-day. 
They can not jump the hurdles set for them by 
traditional courses of study, and, doomed to fail- 
ure from the beginning, await listlessly the com- 
ing of the age-limit which by law releases them 
from bondage. Thereafter, numbers of them 
join the large army of youthful malcontents who 
form the gangs of the street, ultimately to answer 
for their misdemeanors in the juvenile court. 

Against such an inhuman and undemocratic 
procedure, the writers of “Teaching High-School 
Students to Read,’’! inveigh with a most convine- 
ing sincerity and foree. They present concretely 
and interestingly, with scientific data to substan- 
tiate their case, a program of reading carried on 
for a period of two years in the Roosevelt High 
School in New York City. Examination revealed 
the fact that 64.5 per cent. of the ninth-grade 
students and 59.3 per cent. of the tenth-grade 
students entered high school with reading ability 
below the norms for their grades. One third of 
the tenth-grade pupils were reading at the 
eighth-grade level or below; and one fourth of 
the ninth-grade pupils at the sixth-grade level or 


1 Stella S. Center and Gladys L. Persons, ‘‘ Teach- 
ing High School Students to Read,’’ English Mono- 
graph No. 6 of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 
Company. 


New York: D. Appleton-Century 
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below. The experimenters therefore segregated 
into a reading school within the school all those 
students of I.Q. 89 or below who were one or 
more years retarded in reading. These students 
were ultimately joined by all others, regardless 
of I.Q., who were similarly below the standards 
for their grades. 

Whoever is interested in the teaching of 
remedial reading at the high-school level can not 
fail to be impressed with the sincerity, the prac- 
tical skill and the breadth of view with which the 
problem is attacked by Dr. Center and Miss 
Persons in the experiment described in the mono- 
Procedures in grouping the retarded 
pupils, the philosophy underlying the whole 
approach, the effort to “galvanize the will to 
learn” and to keep up the morale of these stu- 
dents, the choice and organization of fresh read- 


graph. 


ing materials selected with the potentialities and 
interests of retarded readers in mind, the illus- 
trative units of instruction, the results in reading 
and in English when students were returned to 
regular classes, the effeet upon general scholar- 


ship and the presentation of case studies helping 
teachers to diagnose individual need and adapt 
instruction to it—all these make a volume of 
inestimable worth to the teacher grappling with 
problems of reading at the high-school level. 
Most important of all is the humanness of the 
enterprise, the breadth of outlook upon the field 
of reading, which it reveals. Recognizing as it 
does the value of such mechanical and objective 
means of diagnosing and ameliorating difficul- 
ties as the ophthalm-o-graph, the metron-o-seope, 
the standardized test, and properly oriented and 
adequately motivated drill materials, it stresses 
throughout the fact that the important thing in 
reading is accurately to grasp and personally to 
respond to the ideas of the writer. It urges upon 
the reader the fact that unless the pupil in- 
tegrates his reading experience with his daily 
living and expands thereby his own powers of 
experiencing and of evaluating, the instruction 
Illustrative units show how 
this motive was kept to the fore, how the labora- 
tory-studio plan of classroom instruction avoided 
superfluous activities and concentrated upon ac- 
curate interpretation of the materials of the 
printed page, remembering in the realm of mere 
exercises in reading that though such processes 
as outlining may serve the purposes of reading, 


has been in vain. 
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reading must never be subordinated to the pur- 
poses of outlining. 

Leisure reading was carefully individualized. 
It was used in the early stages of the project to 
foster whatever interest the pupil of low men- 
tality evinced, but ultimately to awaken new 
and broader interests to insure greater richness 
of experience. While any program of reading 
one novel, one play and one biography each term 
had obviously to be abandoned, by means of sym- 
pathetic study of each individual pupil from the 
point of view of personality, interests and pow- 
ers, a program of breadth of reading guidance 
was established, in which even these underprivi- 
leged boys and girls read an average of four 
books a term. A few of them read none; a few, 
as many as sixteen or twenty-four. 

In the final chapters, the writers present what 
they consider to be the essential qualities of an 
ideal teacher of silent reading in pages which 
form an inspiring yardstick against which any 
teacher of English may measure himself with 
profit and, no doubt, with lively curiosity. 

The results of the experiment are both encour- 
aging and discouraging. As the writers point 
out, in view of the handicaps of home environ- 
ment, maladjustment of personality and limita- 
tion of mentality, the marvel is that they are as 
good as they are. The greatest progress occurred 
in the first and second terms of the reading in- 
struction. After that, a plateau seemed to set in. 
Seventy-five per cent. of the pupils made defi- 
nite, measurable progress. In some groups with 
1.Q.’s of 90 to 108, 50 per cent. or more made 
normal progress or better. Of those in the lowest 
intelligence range, from 59 to 69, half the pupils 
made slight gains, though the highest level 
achieved by them was that of ninth-grade reading 
norms. The study brings home to the reader two 
important facts: first, something must be done to 
remedy the difficulty before the effects of retar- 
dation set in at the high-school level, and seeond, 
if these hordes of pupils with I.Q.’s ranging from 
59 to 89 are to be admitted to high school, simple 
humanity demands that they be not doomed to 
failure from the start. 

The immediate reaction of the reader of the 
monograph will be that this experiment was con- 
ducted at government expense at a cost of thou- 
sands of dollars, with thirty extra teachers fur- 
nished by the Civil Works Administration, under 





the daily guidance and tutelage of two of the 
most highly trained workers in reading in the 
Furthermore, the 
pupils were segregated for instruction in classes 
of from one to five per teacher, the size varying 
with the need of the individual 


publie schools of America. 


-all this at no 

To offset the 
expense of this type of organization, the writers 
point out the fact that New York City paid dur- 
ing the years of the experiment $14,700 for regu- 
lar courses repeated by these pupils after they 
had failed in the first attempt. Workers in this 
experiment, as well as others who have assisted 


expense to local school authorities. 


in similar ones, believe small-group instruction 
It is natural that 
the reader’s first impression should be one of 


essential to such a program. 


utter futility so far as the average American 
school system is concerned. 

But to accept this report in such a spirit would 
be to lose the benefits of one of the most practical 
and intelligent attacks yet made upon the prob- 
lem of 


remedial reading for low mentality 


groups. In the first place, there is in the report 
definite, helpful instruction for the inexperienced 
teacher—exactly the kind of help given by Dr. 
Center to the workers in her experiment for one 
hour every day. Teachers in any kind of school 
In the second place, 
there are specific illustrations of materials and 


situation can profit by it. 


procedures, with case studies of individual diag- 
noses, non-technical and semi-scientifie in char- 
acter, which will go a long way toward guiding 
the inexperienced teacher in similarly meeting 
the needs of retarded readers, whether in an 
elaborately organized reading school or in segre- 
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gated or non-segregated groups in any school in 
the country. 

In the third place, there is no scientific ey. 
dence available to show that pupils trained by 
similar methods in much larger groups would not 
make improvement far beyond that yet achieved 
in classes where little or unintelligent attention 
is devoted to the problems of reading. The sue- 
cess of this study is a challenge to teachers and 
experimenters to do two things: first, to devote 
a similar amount of care and attention to prob- 
lems of individual difficulties in reading in larger 
segregated or non-segregated groups; and see- 
ond, to set up an experimental situation with 
paired groups, one to be instructed in classes of 
from one to five in number and the other in 
groups of such a size as American high schools 
now find possible, in order to discover by actual 
scientific investigation to what extent the feeling 
of experimenters that the growth attained in such 
studies is due primarily to the size of the group 
is justified by the facts. If it is, it is obvious that 
under-privileged boys and girls will go uncared 
for in this fashion in the majority of communi- 
ties for many years to come. 
however, to note that the evidence is yet to be 
produced. 

Finally, there is in this report a most whole- 
some opening up of the vast and complex prob- 
lem of what kind of instruetion is needed by 
pupils in the lowest mentality ranges. Is it read- 
ing or is it something else? The vista opened by 
this study suggests untrodden paths ahead. 

Dora V. Smitu 


It is encouraging, 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


NEW FRONTIERS 
PENNSYLVANIA school teachers have come into 


their own. The recently adjourned General 
Assembly by passing three laws thrust the edu- 
cational system of the Commonwealth so far 
forward that the personnel is only now getting 
used to the limelight. Enacted were these three 
momentous measures: (a) one of the most liberal 
of United States school tenure systems; (b) a 
sabbatical leave of absence law that for the first 
time incorporates such an act in a state-wide 
code; and (¢) provision for teacher pay in- 
creases in the fourth class (population less than 


5,000) school distriets that will raise the average 
teacher salary from $798 a year to $898 a year. 

Hailed by proponents as a major forward step 
in educational trends and bitterly assailed by 
school superintendents and school boards, the 
Teacher Tenure Act in analysis discloses these 
important provisions: (a) in all school districts 
contracts are to be in writing, executed on behalf 
of the Board of School Directors (or Board of 
Public Education) by the president and the sec- 
retary, and signed by the professional employe; 

1The term 


‘“professional employe’’ includes 


teachers, supervisors, supervising principals, prim 
cipals, directors of vocational education, dental 
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)) to be valid a dismissal notice must be pre- 


ted to the professional employe sixty days 


before the close of the school term and must 
‘ontain a detailed statement of charges upon 
which the dismissal is based, and provide an 
opportunity to the employe to be heard should 
the dismissed wish to contest the dismissal, (¢) 
the only valid eauses for termination of a con- 
are immorality, incompetency, intemper- 
cruelty, wilful and persistent negligence, 

| derangement, persistent and wilful viola- 

| of the school laws of the commonwealth, or 

a substantial deerease in the number of pupils 
or students due to natural eauses. The hearings 
to determine the validity of a dismissal are to be 
held by the local Board of School Directors, 
privately or publicly at the option of the teacher. 
If the board decides after an impartial hearing 
that the dismissal is warranted, the professional 
employe may, should he consider himself ag- 
crieved by the aetion of the board, appeal by 
petition, setting forth the grounds for such an 
appeal, to a court of common pleas in the county 
The order 
of the court after an impartial examination of 
Another section of the 
provides that there ean be no demotion of 
professional employe, either in salary or in 
i! position, without the consent of the 


ch the school distriet is located. 


mn wh 
Ink WI 


the fuets will be final. 


ove or, if such consent is not received, then 
li demotion is subject to the right of a hearing 
le Board of Sehool Directors and an 

peal to the court. 
These provisions of course nullify the estab- 
lished practice in Pennsylvania of school boards 
¢ to employ married women teachers, a 
tice that 


.. a 
K DY 


of constant 
Those 
se responsibility it is to place the horde of 


has been a source 


liberal-minded edueators. 


pective teachers released each June found 
policy admirably suited to their needs, for 
established is the fact that 90 per cent. of 
year’s resignations from the educational 
in are due to the attractiveness of the mar- 
state. Alternative of the abandonment of 


us practise is the positive limitation of 





nists, visiting teachers, school secretaries, the 
‘ion of whom is on the basis of merit as deter- 

by eligibility lists, school nurses who are 
ed as teachers and any regular full-time em- 
of a school district who is duly certified as a 


‘sf 
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prospective teachers—an alternative that has 
already resulted in the closing of the front-rank 
Frick Teachers Training School in Pittsburgh. 

Though we may sympathize with recently 
graduated teacher-trained students, facts must 
be faced, and it has long been apparent that 
there is a superfluity of teaching material; 
further, that a teacher does not by marriage 
automatically abandon her teaching abilities, 
rather, they are enhanced through a more- 
rounded individuality. 
act establish firmly the tenet of modern educa- 
tion that the teaching position is not so much 
an opportunity for a person to earn a livelihood, 
necessary as that may be, as it is a responsibility 
to the person to be educated; a responsibility 
that weighs more heavily with each step of the 
onward march of democracy. 

Almost equally desirable as the provisions of 
the Teacher Tenure Act are those found in the 
new Sabbatical Leave of Absence Act that puts 


The provisions of the 


into effect throughout the state many privileges 
hitherto restricted to relatively large, progres- 
sive cities. 
(a) any person employed as a teacher, or in 
first-class school districts, as a member of the 
instructional staff or department of instruction, 
for ten years is entitled to a leave of absence 


The chief provisions of this act are: 


for any or all of the following reasons—restora- 
tion of health, study, travel or, at the discretion 
of the Board of School Directors, for other pur- 
poses—for a half or for a full school year, at 
the option of such a person; thereafter, one 
leave of absence shall be allowed after each 
seven years of service; (b) no school district is 
to limit the number of leaves of absence granted 
in any school year to less than 10 per cent. of 
the number of persons eligible for such leave of 
absence regularly employed in such districts; 
(c) the person on leave of absence is to receive 
the difference between his regular salary and the 
salary paid the substitute employe, up to the 
amount of $800 for a half school year and up to 
$1,600 for a full school year; (d) the Board of 
School Directors is to have the right to inquire 
as to whether proper utilization is being made of 
the leave granted its employees in such a manner 
deem necessary. Among the lesser 


. 


as it may 
provisions are those that insist that leaves of 
absence are not to affect membership in the 
School Employes’ Retirement Fund, nor are 
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they to affect or impair the service record of 
those enjoying sabbatical leaves, requiring that 
for these purposes such a person is still employed 
as a regular working individual. 

No one factor is responsible for the fact that 
1937 is the best year Pennsylvania teachers have 
ever experienced. One item is the political swing 
that placed George Howard Earle in the wing- 
backed gubernatorial chair as the first Demo- 
cratic governor of Pennsylvania in forty-eight 
Such a major political about-face is 
inevitably accompanied by many changes. The 
General Assembly in 1935 created a ten-man 
Educational Costs Survey Commission whose 
duty it was to delve into the state educational 
costs, a subject of constant criticism by taxpay- 
ers. The commission’s report indicated faults 
all through Pennsylvania’s much-lauded educa- 
tional system. In the field of taxation, the eur- 
rent system of assessment valuation for school 
taxes was roundly condemned as “chaotic, dis- 
organized, unscientific, resulting in continued 
inequalities and injustices.” The practice of 
paying teachers on the basis of classified school 
districts met with this pointed statement in the 
report, “The implication of such a policy is that 
pupils living in fourth-class districts are not 
entitled to as much teaching skill as pupils liv- 
ing in other districts.” Although the commission 
was created to show school costs, other facts were 


years. 
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unearthed, facts so pertinent as to be included 
in the report. One such fact that doubtless lent 
impetus to the push for a tenure act is found in 
this excerpt: “There is no way at the present 
time by which a teacher can maintain not simply 
her academic freedom, but her freedom as an 
individual as well, if her lot happens to be cast 
with that of a narrow, provincial, bigoted or 
overly politically-minded school board.” 

Still another factor was teacher unity. Long 
and bitter has been the fight of such groups as 
the Pennsylvania Educational Association and 
the Pennsylvania branch of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers (an American Federation of 
Labor affiliate) to provide reasonable security 
for their members and to guarantee rights com- 
monly held by other eitizens. It is no idle boast 
to state that these groups, particularly the latter, 
are responsible for the enactment of both the 
Teacher Tenure Act and the Sabbatical Leave 
of Absence Act. Federation officials, aided by 
council, drafted both bills, engaged sympathetic 
representatives to introduce them and lobbied 
persistently for their passage. 

It would seem that the formula for educational 
advancement in this day of grace consists of an 
administration trying to make good, and an in- 
telligent, aggressive group willing to work 
together toward a common end. 

MarkIs J. SuPPLE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 
CONFERENCE 

It is fitting that the New Education Fellowship 
conference for 1937, which opened its Australian 
sessions in Brisbane with more than twenty of 
the world’s eminent educators among its prin- 
cipal speakers, should establish the international 
conference precedent of meeting successively in 
the six state capitals as well as at Canberra. In 
the past, each Australian educational group has 
moved almost exclusively in its own state cirele, 
but this conference of the N. E. F., the one exist- 
ing educational organization of world-wide scope, 
has prompted the healthy cooperation of all 
Australian states and educational interests. 

Where the United States has about 125,000 
distinct educational] units, Australia has only six 


systems. But the Australian Council for Edu- 


cational Research, originally founded in 1930 by 
a Carnegie Corporation grant, is the only ad- 
visory body touching all educational interests in 
the Commonwealth. 

More than a million young Australian school 
and university students are learning under these 
teachers. They are spread through six states and 
some federal territory embracing a total area 
three-quarters the size of Europe. From its own 
finances, each state finds the money for its edu- 
cation system. Laws governing sueh important 
matters as compulsory school attendance and 
leaving ages, religious instruction or otherwise, 
and the fees chargeable to pupils, vary from state 
to state. 

The geographical distances originally respon- 
sible for the different education systems have 
inspired the Australian growth of one-teacher 
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and instruetion by correspondence and 
radio. Nearly 400 full-time teachers in the six 
tes educate about 20,000 outback children by 


sehools 


sta 
correspondence. 

In density, Australia’s population of 7,000,000 
varies from 20.63 to the square mile in Victoria 
to 0.45 in West Australia. The cities of Sydney 
and Melbourne account for approximately one- 
third of the island continent’s people and, quite 
naturally, New South Wales and Victoria have 
paid more attention to post-primary education. 
These eastern states have more agricultural 
schools and greater technical school facilities. 

With the existence of such inter-state educa- 
tional differences it is not surprising to find 
variations in the professional training standards 
of teachers. These are not always bad but, ac- 
cording to Dr. K. §. Cunningham, a philosophy 
graduate of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York, and one of Australia’s leading 
educationalists, Australian states “probably em- 
ploy a higher percentage of incompletely trained 
teachers than most other countries with which 
comparison may be fairly made.” 

And no Australian teaching service makes 
any systematie provision for refresher courses 
similar to those eondueted at America’s great 
summer-school gatherings. Yet there is a grow- 
ing enthusiasm on the part of Australian teach- 
ers to learn of new educational developments in 
the older countries. 

Australia is still young. Its people are only 
third and fourth generation descendants of the 
original British who brought to a new environ- 
ment an Old World educational basis which the 
different states are still finding it necessary to 
Handicrafts, hobbies, young 
guidance are 


modify and extend. 
clubs 
receiving more and more encouragement. 

General educational theory is still predomi- 
British but the state education depart- 
ments no longer hesitate to turn to the United 
States At the present time, more 
than half the textbooks being read by students 
of education at Australian universities are of 
American origin. 

From Nicholas Murray Butler’s “veritable 
eross-current of International policies resulting 
from Australia’s membership in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, her intimate economic 


farmers’ and_ vocational 


nantly 


for new ideas. 
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relations with all the countries of the Orient, 
particularly Japan, China and India, and her 
growing economic ties with both Canada and 
the United States” (1935 report to the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace), is emerg- 
ing a new Australian publie opinion and a new 
conception of local necessities in the study of 


history and geography. As a result, more Aus- 
tralians are leaving school and university with 
the realization that the future of their country 
is closely linked with the future of other Pacific 
countries—which is good evidence of the broad- 
ening influences now gaining strength in Aus- 
tralian education. 

This is the Australian stage across which 
N. E. F. speakers will move until September 18 
when the last session ends in Perth (W. A.). It 
is a stage which, in school practice rather than 
in educational thought, has contributed more 
than a little to world educational knowledge. 

For the broadening trends of modern educa- 
tional thought, Australia is now looking for gui- 
dance to N. E. F. experts from overseas. And 
back of the teachers and educationalists is a 
more robust Australian public interest in educa- 
tional problems than has existed for at least 
fifteen years. The sessions of the N. E. F. con- 
ference come to Australian states at a good time. 
—Lachie McDonald in The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 
Despite the fact that only a short time ago the 
universities and student bodies were reported on, 
several interesting new developments have oc- 
curred. A maximal quota of students is pre- 
scribed for the various universities with a view 
to a reduction of the number of matriculants. 
Of late the revision of the present arrangement 
of semesters has been discussed and it has been 
pointed out that the time required for academic 
training would be substantially shortened if a 
system of three terms per annum were adopted 
in place of the present two semesters. Such a 
change, it is urged, would in turn facilitate the 
earlier marriages of university graduates and 
assure a larger number of children of such 
marriages. Meanwhile the required time of at- 
tendance at the gymnasiums and so on, namely, 
the time spent at school before matriculation in 
a university, has actually been shortened by about 
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a year. But now the national minister of publie 
instruction comes forward with a rejection of the 
proposal to revise the present two semester 
schedule. He justifies his stand on the grounds 
that the members of the university faculties must 
first of all be allowed ample time in which to 
carry on their own research activities. Since 
teaching imposes a heavy burden on the pro- 
fessors and other faculty members, research ae- 
tivities can be carried on profitably and system- 
atically only within a continuous period during 
which these men are relieved of teaching duties, 
and this period should be as long as is practically 
possible. In addition there fall within the so- 
valled vacation period a number of examinations, 
excursions and scientifie field trips which make 
demands on a professor’s time. From the stand- 
point of the students’ welfare too a sufficient 
interval between semesters is necessary, since it 
‘an be spent in reviewing the material studied 
during the school year and in the acquisition 
of practical experience. In fine, the real dan- 
ger to scholarly preparation and diminution of 
scholarly activities that inheres in any over- 
burdening of either teachers or pupils must be 
guarded against. 

All German students who contemplate matricu- 
lation in a university for the summer semester 
1937 must submit beforehand to physical exami- 


nation by a physician attached to the Nazi 


party’s bureau of public health. A “health 
album” will be made out for each person ex- 
amined and this document will consist in the 


main of data on the genetic background of the 
prospective matriculant’s family. 

By the terms of a recent decree issued by the 
minister of public instruction acting in collabora- 
tion with other high officials and with the foreign 
office, Jews of German nationality are no longer 
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permitted to take the doctoral examinations and 
are thus automatically excluded from graduation, 
The honorary renewal of the diploma, long g 
customary part of a doctor’s jubilee celebration, 
also is now denied to Jews. Jews of mixed 
blood may, however, take their degree. For 
students of medicine and dentistry who are of 
Jewish extraction special provisions are made, 
since for them graduation can take place only 
subsequently to licensing as physicians and den- 
tists. All persons classed as “Jewish hybrids” 
are afforded the opportunity to acquire the doe- 
tor’s degree (but, as mentioned before, they may 
not be licensed as physicians or dentists) on con- 
dition that after passing the state examination 
they obtain permanent positions abroad. In such 
‘ases authentic proofs must be forthcoming that 
the position in question is already secure and 
permanent or that the prospects for obtaining 
such a post are certain. The candidate who re- 
ceives his degree under the foregoing cireum- 
stances must be made to realize explicitly that 
he has no possible chance of securing a license 
to practice in Germany. The new decree also 
provides that the minister of public instruction 
himself shall the character of 
doctoral candidate with particular regard to 
the candidate’s political activities. Non-German 
Jewish hybrids are placed on a par with other 
foreigners and may obtain the doctor’s degree 
But persons 


examine each 


in medicine without any condition. 
who have been legally deprived of German citi- 
zenship through revocation of naturalization or 
otherwise do not enjoy the status of foreigners; 
not only is it impossible for persons in this 
‘ategory to receive a degree, degrees already 
held by them are automatically invalidated with 
the loss of citizenship.—Berlin Correspondent of 
the Journal of the American Medical Association. 


REPORTS 


ANOTHER RANKING OF AMERICAN 
GRADUATE SCHOOLS 

NUMEROUS writers at different times have at- 
tempted to rank American graduate schools in 
order of their eminence, employing one set of 
criteria or another. No one, however, as far as 
the writer knows, has made such an extensive 
collection and presentation of possible criteria 


for such an evaluation as Laurenee Foster in 


his recent volume, “The Funetions of a Graduate 
School in a Demoeratie Society.”t In Chapter 
II he gives detailed tables showing the relative 
standing of American colleges and universities 
as graduate schools from 28 different stand- 
points. This chapter is used as basic material 
for his discriminating and stimulating sugges 

1 Huxley House, Publishers, New York, 1936, 
166 pp. 
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later chapters for the improvement of 
te facilities, for the improvement of the 
waduate curriculum and for the enrichment of 
ite instruction. 
| of 53 different institutions are found 

more of these tables. Only sixteen 
ystitutions, however, are named in over half 

f them. These sixteen Mr. Foster has under- 
taken to rank aeeording to a composite index 
ipon 26 of his 28 measures. In deriving 
snposite index, however, he has added 
t er indiscriminately men, points and per- 
‘ntages and inadvertently has really assigned 
chance weights to the different components 
which seem hardly justified—certainly he does 
not attempt to justify them in his derivation 
of the final composite table (pp. 52-53). As 
tter of faet one of his measures is given 
weight more than twenty times as great as 
and in some eases one measure counts 
as much as a dozen others. 

It seems worth while, therefore, to combine 
Mr. Foster’s original data by another method to 
see what difference if any it would make in the 
final ranking of these sixteen outstanding gradu- 
This has been done after confer- 
th Mr. Foster and at his specifie request. 
is published with his approval. 

The 28 criteria which were used were as fol- 


pased 


another 


This article 


|. Institutions at whieh social research fellows 
» located. 
2. Institutions at which Guggenheim fellows are 
i ated. 


Institutions at which national research fellows 

are located. 

titutions at which national research fellows 

in the physical seienees are located. 
tutions at which members of the commit- 

tees of the Social Research Council 1923-33 
re located. 

§. Institutions at which officers and members of 
committees of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Seience are located. 

Institutions at which members of the National 
Research Council 1931-32 are located. 

‘. [resent or former location of delegates of the 
\merican Couneil of Learned Societies. 
which starred men from 
‘*American Men of Seience’’ are located. 
stitutions at which fellows of the American 

\cademy of Arts and Sciences are located. 

Institutions at which members of the American 

Vhilosophieal Society are located. 


) 
ly 


titutions at 





14, 


26. 


o7 
mie 


28. 


Probably the best way to give this 
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Institutions at which members of the National 
Academy of Sciences are located. 

Points based upon the percentage of distin- 
guished departments in the report of the 
Committee on Graduate Instruction of the 
American Council on Education. 

Combined weighted rank, ineluding both dis- 
tinguished and adequate departments, in the 
report of the Committee on Graduate In- 
struction of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

Institutions from which starred men of science 
from ‘‘American Men of Science’’ received 
their baccalaureate degrees. 

Distribution of holders of bachelors’ degrees 
listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in Americea,’’ 1928- 
29. 

Institutions from which Social Research Coun- 
cil fellows received their doctorates. 

Institutions at whieh Commonwealth 
studied. 

Institutions from which national research fel- 
lows in the biological sciences received their 


fellows 


doctorates. 

Institutions at which national research fellows 
in biology studied. 

Institutions from which national research fel- 
lows in the physical sciences received their 
doctorates. 

Institutions at which national research fellows 
in the physical sciences studied. 

Place of graduation of professors teaching in 
institutions which are members of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. 

Institutions from which starred men of science 
from ‘‘American Men of Science’’ have 
received their Ph.D. or M.D. degrees. 

Institutions from which a sample of 266 edu- 
eators listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in America’’ 
received their Ph.D. degrees. 

Institutions from which members of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society received their 
Ph.D. or M.D. degrees. 

Institutions from which members of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences received their 
Ph.D. or M.D. degrees. 

Institutions from which fellows of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences received 
Ph.D. or M.D. degrees. 


varied 


group of measures their optimum weights would 
be to ask a group of recognized leaders in the 
field of higher education to express their judg- 
ments as to their relative importance as criteria 
and then average the results of these judgments. 


No such attempt is here made. 


Instead, they 
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have all been given equal weight in combining 

them into a single composite measure by the 

method of average ranks. Each of the institu- 
TABLE I 

RELATIVE STANDING OF SIXTEEN AMERICAN GRADU- 


ATE SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO COMPOSITE 
OF 28 CRITERIA 








Institution Sum of ranks 
1. Harvard 63 
2. Chicago 121 
3. Columbia ‘ 126 
4. Yale 157 
5. California See Re 180 
6. Johns Hopkins 199 
7. Cornell 234 
8. Princeton 242 
9. Michigan 245 
10. Wisconsin 250 
11. Pennsylvania 274 
12. Minnesota 279 
13. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 317 
14. Illinois 329 
15. Stanford 339 
16. Ohio State 393 
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tions has been ranked in each of the 28 features 
according to the data given in Mr. Foster's 
tables, and the sum of these ranks computed for 
each institution. 

If an institution ranked first in all the meg. 
sures, obviously the sum of its ranks would be 
28. The nearest approach to this unanimity of 
rank is found in the ease of Harvard University, 
the sum of whose ranks totals 63. Harvard 
stood first in thirteen of the measures, Columbia 
in three, Chicago, California, Johns Hopkins 
and Princeton in two each, and Yale, Pennsyl- 
vania, Minnesota and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in one each. A complete tabulation 
is shown in Table I. 

A comparison with Mr. Foster’s composite 
shows a change in rank of nine of the sixteen 
institutions, the greatest change being in the case 
of Michigan, which is raised from eleventh to 
ninth rank. The most notable change, perhaps, 
is in the ease of Chicago, which is raised from 
third to second place. By either method Har- 
vard easily stands at the top. 

WALTER Crospy HELLS 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE STUDENT POPULATION OF A 
SMALL LAND-GRANT COLLEGE 

Our purpose in higher education should be to 
help students succeed, once they have been ad- 
mitted to an institution, rather than to eliminate 
those who experience difficulties in making a 
success of college work. No system of admis- 
sions has been devised or is likely to be devised 
which will guarantee that all students admitted 
will be successful. There will always be a need 
for sympathetic and intelligent guidance. 

The basic necessity in guidance and counsel- 
ing is information. It is often assumed that 
the only type of information needed is that 
concerning courses and jobs or, in other words, 
information for the student. Equally impor- 
tant to a counselor is information about the 
student himself. To be of greatest help it is 
necessary for a counselor to have information 
to give the student seeking help, but he should 
also know something about the individual. 

In an effort to build up a fund of helpful 


information about the students in Rhode Island 
State College some more or less personal infor- 
mation has been obtained from each freshman 
class during freshman week. This has been done 
for only two years, but even in this brief period 
the results have been of value. The information 
gathered is helpful in advising freshmen in their 
choice of a curriculum. It is helpful in assisting 
individuals to make decisions regarding partici- 
pation in extra-curricular activities, and affilia- 
tion with a fraternity or a sorority or other 
organizations. It is of value in helping students 
to adjust themselves to college life, in assisting 
them to find means of self-support and in many 
other ways. 

Before presenting a picture of the student 
body of Rhode Island State College as shown by 
the information so far collected, it would proba- 
bly be helpful to deseribe the institution itselt 
in its main characteristics. Rhode Island State 
College was founded as an agricultural schoo! 
in 1888. It has been a college since 1892. The 
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-olment is approximately 1,100, of whom 


total ent 
2 per cent. are graduate students. About 325 


freshmen are admitted each year. The college 
has five main divisions, namely, agriculture, 
business administration, engineering, home eco- 
nomics and science. Within these divisions 
twenty different curriculums are available to 
students. The first year of work within each 
of the five major divisions is the same. The 
student makes his choice of a field such as engi- 
neering or agriculture at the time of entrance to 
the college and his choice of a curriculum before 
he begins the work of the second year. 

The organized guidance activities of the college 
are directed primarily towards the first-year stu- 
dents. The dean of freshmen devotes a substan- 
tial proportion of his time to this work, Each 
student also has a member of the faculty as his 
adviser, Whose responsibilities consist chiefly in 
helping the students assigned to him to fill out 
their program each semester. Every student 
organization has a faculty adviser who works 
more or less closely with the organization. Ex- 
cept for the dean of freshmen, however, most of 
the advisers know little about the students whom 
they advise. In faet, some have no other contact 
with them than the brief conferences each half- 
year when programs for the next semester are 
made out. As a beginning towards a better 
understanding of our students, the data sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs have been 
colleeted and are being made available to faculty 
advisers. 


RESIDENCE 


Approximately 85 per cent. of the students 
admitted to Rhode Island State College are resi- 
dents of the state and graduates of local second- 
Almost half of the non-residents 
come trom Massachusetts and the next largest 
Connecticut. The others come 
almost entirely from the New England States, 
with a few from New York and New Jersey. 

‘ot more than 5 per cent. of the students 
admitted have attended private and parochial 
schools, although a large proportion of the 
student body is Catholie. 


ary schools. 


group trom 


CURRICULUM IN HiagH ScHOOL 


Approximately one half the freshmen pursued 
the classical, atademie or college preparatory 
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courses in high school; about 30 per cent. took 
a general or English course; another 15 per cent. 
took a technical or scientific course. This may 
be surprising in view of the fact that the college 
has no liberal arts work except as service courses. 
A possible explanation is that some students 
come to Rhode Island State College because they 
ean not afford, when the time for a decision 
comes, to attend more expensive institutions. 
Another possibility is that the classical or college 
preparatory curriculum is still traditionally the 
“summum bonum” in the secondary schools of 
New England, and many pupils take it in the 
hope of getting a good mental diseipline and a 
“cultural” education, even though they may have 
no hopes at the time of ever going to any college. 


AGE 
In age at entrance to Rhode Island State Col- 
lege the students range from 16 to 28 with the 


median at eighteen. Eighty per cent. of them 
are 17, 18 or 19 at the time of entering college. 


NATIONALITY 


The student body is made up of a conglomerate 
of nationalities. Slightly more than 28 per cent. 
are descended of American ancestry, including 
English. Twelve per cent. are Italian, 10 per 
cent. Irish, 5 per cent. French, 4 per cent. Swed- 
ish and 3 per cent. each Polish, German and 
Jewish. Nineteen other nationalities are repre- 
sented in amounts of 2 per cent. or less, to an 
aggregate of approximately 9 per cent. In addi- 
tion there are 3.75 per cent. English-Irish, 2 per 
cent. each of French-Irish and English-German, 
and less than 2 per cent. each of various other 
combinations to a total of about 15 per cent. 
These facts are shown in Table I. 

Although these data do not tell the whole 
story, since it is not possible to know in what 
proportion non-English-speaking homes are rep- 
resented, they do give a picture of the national 
groups in this college population. Rhode Island 
has large Italian and French elements in its 
population, and these nationalities as well as 
many others are represented in the student body 
at Rhode Island State College. It probably has 
a larger proportion of children from foreign- 
born parents than most comparable institutions. 
Rhode Island is predominately an industrialized 
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TABLE I 








ANCESTRY OF RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
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TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF TWO FRESHMAN CLASSES AT Ruope 
ISLAND STATE COLLEGE ACCORDING TO 
OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS 





Single Nationalities 


American or English .......... ere per cent. 


Ss ae alk eee a bn 6 ote 8 018 0mm 12.16 

ASR Pe A A re Se wae ” 
NE Gh. Sas aks eda pee? 6.07 ...% * 
EE Saeed aaa cs.desn 6 ms 004 405 “ - 
POTIOR ins o:8 ls Grisso See bia crasieiges 3.04 “ ff 
ea eked en bin oS y i Sd 
Be EE hr 2.70 * is 
Others (2 per cent. or less) 9.00 “ si 

Mixed Parentage Combinations 

ne TREE Se eee 3.75 “ - 
PU ....os i Wino eric danas yA. Sine ™ 
ae re a ace ™ ni 
Others (less than 2 per cent. each) 15.00 ‘“ ° 


All English-speaking ancestry, in- 
cluding American, English, Irish, 
Seotech and combinations of 
sputee's cesema seein an « 40 to 50 per cent. 
. 50 to 60 per cent. 





state, the agricultural and agrarian occupations 
being almost negligible in-importance, with the 
possible exception of poultry farming and dairy- 


ing. 
PATERNAL OCCUPATION 


A good index of the socio-economic status of 
students is the father’s occupation. Information 
was obtained from the classes entering in 1936 
and 1937 which made it possible to classify them 
on this basis. The system of classification used 
was that devised in a study of the secondary 
school population in the National Survey of 
Secondary Education. This scheme of celassifi- 
cation permits of more accurate and discrimi- 
nating classification than most systems. It is 
based on, and may readily be expressed in terms 
of, Taussig’s five non-competing groups. The 
results of classifying 584 students are shown in 
Table IT. 

Within each of the five major divisions the 
sub-groups are shown with the percentage which 
each such group is of the total. For example, 
large owners and proprietors (having under 
their control over 50 employees) constitute .86 
per cent. of the total. The professions (the well- 
established, socially recognized professions, re- 
quiring in general at least four years of college 
work) constitute 6.34 per cent. of the paternal 
occupations of students in these two freshman 


1G. N. Kefauver, V. H. Noll and C. E. Drake, 
‘¢The Secondary School Population.’’ National 
Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 4. 
U. S. Office of Education. Bulletin 1932, No. 17. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. Pp. 
38-50. 





Number Per cent. 








The Professional Group: 55 9.42 
Large owners and proprietors ..... 5 86 
The professions ......-..-eeeebes 37 6.34 
Beemtives .ccnccnncénikesaae tice 13 2.22 

The Semi-professional Group: 137 23.46 
Middie owners and proprietors .... 41 7.02 
Semi-professional workers ....:... 50 8.56 
Managerial workers ..........+.. 46 7.88 

The Skilled Group: 225 38.53 
Skilled small owners ............ 12 2.05 
Supervisory workers ...........+. 47 8.05 
Commercial workers ..........++. 49 8.39 
Clerical WORKERS ..ca0 6.6 é0 ape coean 21 3.60 
DUM THEE , o 6:46:60. + ace cee nae 35 5.99 
Machine and related trades ...... 46 7.88 
ge eee ey ee 6 1.03 
Transportation and communication 

WORNGE bbcc os id cWuw ee cekloen 9 1.54 

The Semi-skilled Group: 145 24.83 
Manufacturing, mechanical, produc- 

ANG WOTMETS 6 os obo swore Go BE 61 10.44 
Transportation and communication 

WOCROTS: 6sid ee ativesccsek sess 21 3.60 
Semi-skilled owners and proprietors 34 5.82 
Small managers and agents ...... 17 2.91 
Dee GOTO: 6 04s 6b chcs'bidenaes 7 1.20 
Bo eer rrr eee 5 86 

The Unskilled Group: 7 1.19 
Comme: Ia’ v6 00 65 cine 6s os owe ¥ 1.19 

Occupation Unknown: 15 2.57 
Unknown and unclassified ........ 15 2.57 
RE eh <3 cb ber aol a hie dees 584 100.00 

classes. Altogether 9.42 per cent. of these 584 


freshmen are classed by reason of their fathers’ 
occupations in the first major or professional 
division. The largest single proportion falls in 
the middle, or so-called skilled division. Nearly 
40 per cent. are classed in this division. The 
semi-professional and semi-skilled divisions are 
equally represented, with about 25 per cent. in 
each. The unskilled or common labor division 
is represented in such small proportion as to be 
almost negligible. These facts show a marked 
degree of selection as compared with the popula- 
tion as a whole and also when compared with 
similar data for the secondary-school popula- 
tion. In the monograph referred to above, data 
obtained from over 17,000 pupils in full-time 
day secondary schools in all parts of the country 
indicate the following proportions: Professional 
—6.6 per cent.; semi-professional—19.3 per 
cent.; skilled—33.4 per cent.; semi-skilled—27.5 
per cent.; unskilled—4.2 per cent. 

The figures show that as compared with the 
secondary school population the student body 
of Rhode Island State College is definitely 
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selected. And, of course, with respect to the 
total population, the selection is probably very 
much more marked. The outstanding fact is 
that these students come largely from average 
or middle-class homes. They are almost cer- 
tainly in most eases the first generation of the 
family to have the opportunity of going to col- 
lege. They do not come in any substantial pro- 
portion (probably less than 10 per cent.) from 
homes where there is a college tradition. These 
facts are clear and important. 


ACTIVITIES 


Another phase of a college freshman’s back- 
ground which is of interest and value to his 
adviser is his record of participation in extra- 
curricular activities. The extent to which a 
student participates in such activities and the 
type in which he engages are an index to his 
character and attitudes which are believed by 
some to be more useful than records of scholar- 
ship and other more objective types of data. 

Records are available on this phase of the 
students’ background which show that the 
median number of extra-curricular activities 
engaged in during secondary school days is two, 
with a range from none at all to seven. About 


80 per cent. engage in one, two or three such 
activities. 

The proportion of boys and girls reporting 
activities of various types is shown in Table III. 


TABLE III 


PROPORTIONS ENGAGING IN EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES OF VARIOUS TYPES 








Girls 
Per cent. 


Boys 
Per cent. 





Athleties 

Forensic 

Musical 

Other clubs 
Publications 

Subject clubs 
Student government 
Other activities 





These tabulations show that athletics are men- 
tioned by the freshman boys more often than all 
other activities combined. Musical, publication, 
forensie and subject-club activities are men- 
tioned about equally but less than one fifth as 
frequently in each ease as athletics. For the 
girls, athletics also seem to predominate, 
although most of the other groups are substan- 
tially represented. There is a suggestion here 
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that Rhode Island State attracts students, par- 
ticularly among the boys, who are strongly inter- 
ested in athletics. The record of the institution 
in interscholastic competition has been excep- 
tionally good during recent years and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that some prospective 
students would be influenced by this factor. 

On the whole, the results with respect to par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities are grati- 
fying and helpful. These freshmen in almost 
every case have had experiences along these lines 
when they enter the institution, and they give 
indication of a well-balanced outlook on scho- 
lastie and non-scholastic activities. 


LIKES AND DISLIKES 


On one oceasion when the class of 1940 was 
being tested, advantage was taken of the oppor- 
tunity to ask them to respond to some questions 
regarding likes and dislikes. These were ana- 
lyzed by sex and reveal some interesting facts. 
The most common likes of the boys were “to 
take part in athletics,” “read books,” “learn 
about machinery,” “dance,” “go to a show,” 
“work problems in mathematics.” The first was 
mentioned by about 130 out of some 290 boys, 
the last by 43. Of 85 girls, “read books” is men- 
tioned by 52, “dance” by 42, “hike” by 28 and 
“take part in athletics” by 26. Twenty-one like 
to “play the piano or some other musical instru- 
ment” and 19 each mentioned “go for a ride” 
and “go to a show.” 

Among the most frequently checked dislikes 
on the part of the boys were “write a composi- 
tion or an essay”—mentioned by 128 boys— 
“learn about plants”—disliked by 62 boys, and 
“work problems in mathematics,” by 51. Among 
the girls the most frequently checked dislikes 
were, “learn about machinery”—checked by 35— 
“write a composition or essay,” by 34, and 
“work problems in mathematics,” by 30. These 
proportions are larger than those for the boys in 
every instance but one, namely, “write a com- 
position or essay,” which is checked by about 
half of each sex. 

Evidently Rhode Island State College fresh- 
men are rather agreed on their liking for sports 
and dancing and reading. They generally dis- 
like academic and literary pursuits, which may 
explain why it is diffieult for their instructors 
to get them to study. Our present generation 
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of college students are not grinds or bookworms 
(unless the book be a “snappy” novel). In this 
they probably do not differ greatly from stu- 
dents of other years. They may be a little 
franker than their forebears, but the “grind” 
has never been popular. 

The facts presented here might be summarized 
by the familiar device of describing the typical 
or average individual. To do this may be more 
misleading than helpful if one should make the 
unwarranted generalization that all or even the 
majority of a group are like the average. The 
concept of dispersion or variability is in some 
respects more important than that of a central 
tendency. Nevertheless, as a means of summar- 
izing the facts reported here the typical Rhode 
Island State College freshman may be described 
as follows: He (for boys outnumber girls three 
to one) is about eighteen years old and a resi- 
dent of Rhode Island. He probably attended a 
public high school in Providence or one of the 
larger cities, where he followed the college 
preparatory or the general course; he is a little 
more likely to come from a home where the 
language spoken by parents or forebears was 
not English than to have come from English- 
speaking ancestry. His father probably works 
in one of the numerous mills or industrial enter- 
prises of the state, perhaps as a foreman or 
manager, although in about one third of the 
cases he owns a small business or is a profes- 
sional man; almost never is his work of the type 
classed as common labor. The chances are not 
more than one in ten that his father ever attended 
a college or a university. The typical freshman 
likes sports better than any other activity. His 
co-ed classmate likes athletics, too, but she also 
has a strong interest in musical, forensic and 
other types of activities. They both like dancing 
and reading. On the whole they seem to be 
rather wholesome normal young men and women, 
about equal in intelligence to the average fresh- 
man in other similar institutions. If they lean 
away a little from academic interests it is proba- 
bly due to the fact that their background has 
lacked some of the factors which tend to produce 
scholarly men and women. 


SUMMARY 


The data presented here are intended to sug- 
gest the type of information which is being 
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collected in an effort to understand students 
better after they have been admitted to college. 
A freshman adviser who,.in addition to a knowl- 
edge of a student’s academic rating in high 
school and his percentile rank on a scholastic 
aptitude test, has facts available about the eur- 
riculum followed in high school, his family back- 
ground and the like, will be in a position to help 
the student with more intelligence and under- 
standing than he would be without such informa- 
tion. Further study of such data in relation to 
success in college may also lead in time to a better 
basis for selection of students for admission. 
Many investigations of this type have been re 
ported, although the results have often been 
disappointing. In any case, the first step in 
admitting students, aside from the use of the 
usual criteria, as well as in helping them to 
make successful adjustments, is the accumulation 
of a body of data like that reported here. 


Victor H. Nou 
RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE 
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